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EXT to the election of 
a minister, nothing 
stirred the parish of 

Thorngreen like an election 

of elders, and it may be 

truthfully said that the peo- 

_ ple were far more concerned 

‘about the men whom they 

appointed to this sacred office 

than about the man whom 
they sent to represent them 
in Parliament. The people 
had also a keen sense of the 
kind of man who was fit to be 
an elder, and there was many 
a farmer whom they would have cheerfully elected to 
any board, and in whose hands they would have 
trusted any amount of money, but whom they would 
never have dreamed of making an elder. Persons 
who were by no means careful about their own life, 
and one would not have supposed had any great con- 
cern about the character of the officers of the Chris- 
tian Church, had yet a fixed idea, and a very sound 
one, about the qualifications for an elder, and, if one 
of themselves had been proposed, would have re- 
garded the idea as an insult, not to them, but to the 
church. ‘*Me an elder?’’ he*would have said, 

** for ony sake, be quiet ; there maun be nae jokin’ 

on sic subjects. When you and me are made elders, 

the kirk had better be closed.’’ For the word 

‘© elder '’ was synonymous in Thorngreen, and, indeed, 

in every right-thinking parish, not only with morality 

and integrity, but with gravity and spirituality. 

No parish could expect to have many men who 
filled the conditions, and Thorngreen had a standing 
grievance that one man, who was evidently an elder 
by arrangement of Providence, would not accept the 
office. Andrew Harris, or Rochally, as he was com- 
monly called, after the name of his farm, was of ancient 
Thorngreen blood, since his forbears had worked land 
in the parish for many generations, and he himself 
had succeeded his father, who was also an elder for 
thirty years. There was no sounder farmer 
than Rochally, and what he had done by 
draining, liming, and skilful seeding, was 
known unto all men. No straighter man in 
a bargain, —for the character of a young horse 
from Rochally was better than a written docu- 
ment ; no friendlier man in the kirkyard on 
a Sunday or at Muirtown markets, and no 
more regular and attentive hearer in kirk. 
Beyond all that, the parish knew, although it 
never said such things, that Rochally was a 
religious man, who not only had worship in 
his house with his men-servants and his 
women-servants present, but also worshiped 
God in all Christian living from year to year. 
He was also a man of substance, and if that 
could be got with other things, the parish pre- 
ferred it in an elder, and he gave liberally 
to the Free Kirk, of which, indeed, he was 
the mainstay. If he was not married, and 
was never likely now to marry, it could not 
be helped, and there was nothing else wanting 
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to make him the perfect model of an elder. As 
regularly as there was a meeting for the election of 
elders, which happened about every five years, the 
name of Mr. Andrew Harris, farmer of Rochally, was 
proposed and seconded, and about to be placed on 
the nomination form, when Rochally himself rose, 
and quietly, but very firmly, requested that his name 
be dropped ‘‘ for reasons which are sufficient to my 
own conscience.’’ And, although three ministers in 
succession and two generations of elders had pleaded 
privately with Rochally, and had ‘used every kind of 
argument, they could not move him from his position. 
His nomination was felt, on each occasion, to be a 
debt due to his character and to the spiritual judgment 
of the congregation, but the people had long ago 
despaired of his consent. Had they consulted his 
wishes, they would never have mentioned his name ; 
but, at any rate, he made a point of attending and at 
once withdrawing. They were obstinate, and he was 
obstinate, and the event had become a custom at the 
election of elders in the Free Kirk. 

No one could even guess why Rochally refused 
office, and every one in the Free Kirk was a little sore 
that the best and most respected member on their 
roll should sit in his back seat Sunday after Sunday, 
and attend every week meeting, and give the largest 
subscriptions, and also bring the utmost respect from 
without, and yet not be an elder. It was also felt 
that, if his name could only be printed on the nomi- 
nation paper and placed before the people, and the 
people unanimously elected him, as they would do, 
then it would be hard for him to refuse ; and, if he did 
refuse, he would have to do what he had not dene 
yet, give his reasons. If they could only hold the 
meeting without his being present, or if by any inno- 
cent ruse he could be kept from the meeting, then 
half the battle would be won; and that is how it 
came to pass that the minister and elders of Thorn- 
green Free Kirk stole a march upon Rochally. They 
had been thinking for some time of adding to the 
eldership,—for Essendy, the father of the session, had 
‘*won awa’’ at eighty-seven, and Wester Mains 
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could only sit on sunny days in the garden; 
and while they were turning the matter over 
in their minds,—for nothing was done hur- 
riedly in Thorngreen, —it spread abroad that 
Rochally was going away for the unprece- 
dented period of four weeks, partly to visit 
a sister's son, who had risen to high posi- 
tion in England, and partly to try some baths 
for the mild rheumatism which was his only 
illness. It seemed a providential arrange- 
ment, and one which they must use wisely ; 
and if anything could have been read on the 
severe countenances of Thorngreen, Rochally 
might have guessed that some conspiracy was 
afoot when he bade his brethren good-by 
after kirk one Sabbath. 

As soon as it was known that he had fairly de- 
parted, and as it was perfectly certain there could be 
no communication with him from his home except a 
weekly report of the briefest and most prosaic kind 
by the foreman, the Session (that is, the Court of 
Elders) was called together, and on two successive 
Sundays the people were summoned to a meeting for 
the nomination of elders. It was held on the Mon- 
day following the second Sunday, and was attended 
by almost the whole congregation. Six names were 
proposed for three vacancies, but, of course, the 
climax of the proceedings was the nomination of Mr. 
Andrew Harris, farmer at Rochally, and the insertion 
of his name on the paper of nomination. The nomi- 
nation papers were given out on the following Sunday, 
and on the fourth and last Sunday of Rochally’s 
absence were returned into the hands of the Session. 
Before he came home the Session had met, and as 
every single communicart, without exception, had 
voted for Mr. Andrew Harris, farmer at Rochally, the 
Session declared him elected, and when he sat in his 
pew on the following Sunday he heard the edict for 
the ordination of three elders on that day fortnight, 
and the first name was his own. 

It was creditable to the good manners of the people, 
that, though they held their breath at the critical mo- 
ment, none of them looked even sideways to 
the pew where Rochally sat alone; but the 
minister's eye fell on him from the pulpit, 
and he noticed Rochally start and flush, and 
then he grew pale, and a look of pain came 
over his face, so that the minister grew 
anxious, and began to regret their well- 
intentioned plot. And when, according to 
the custom of the kirk, he announced that 
the aforesaid persons would be ordained this 
day fortnight, unless ‘‘some valid objection 
to their life and doctrine be stated to the 
kirk session at a meeting to be held for that 
purpose before the service on Wednesday 
evening,’ and when, even at that distance, 
he could see Rochally's hand tighten upon 
the door of his pew, and his head fall forward 
upon his breast for an instant as if he were 
in pain, he almost wished that they had not 
meddled with the affairs of a man's life. The 
minister was not surprised when Rochally did 
nct call at the manse on Monday or Tuesday 
to say that he could not accept the election, 
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although that was within his power; and he was not 
surprised, although much grieved, when hé saw Ro- 
chally standing in the shadow of the trees not far from 
the vestry where the kirk session met. Although he 
had not the faintest idea of the reason, he was now 
afraid of what was going to happen; and the elders, 
as they came in one by one, having passed Rochally, 
who stood apart among the trees and gave no sign of 
recognition, were uneasy, and had a sense of calamity. 
They knew nothing, either, and were not able even tc 
imagine anything, but they also, having seen Rochally, 
and caught a faint glimpse of his face, would fain have 
burned the nomination papers, and cancelled the whcle 
election. 

The court was opened with prayer, in which the 
minister was very earnest that. they should be-all 
guided by the Spirit of God and know his will. And 
then the minutes were read wherein the names of 
those elected were mentioned, after which the minister 
declared the time had arrived for receiving objections 
to the life and doctrine of the aforesaid persons, and 
the beadle, being summoned from the dark kirk 
where he had been sitting, was commanded to do his 
duty. ‘Thereupon, having opened the outer door of 
the vestry, as being a public place, he looked into the 
darkness and called upon any persons who could 
make valid objection to the life or doctrine of Andrew 
Harris, farmer at Ruchally, that he should not be or- 
dained an elder, to come forward and declare the 
same. Many a time had the beadle made this chal- 
lenge, and never before had it been answered, but 
now, out from the darkness, came Rochally himself, 
and entered the vestry. For a moment he was daz- 
zled by the light of the lamp, though it was never 
very bright, and as he stood before the Session he 
passed his hand over his face. Then he stepped for- 
ward to the table, and, leaning heavily on it with one 
hand, Rochally unveiled his secret. 

‘*¢ Moderators and elders of the kirk, I stand here, 
in answer to your commandment, and in obedience to 
my Own conscience, to give you strong reasons why 
Andrew Harris shouid never be ordained an elder in 
Christ's kirk, and why he is not worthy even to take 
the sacrament 

‘¢I ken weel that my brethren have often Wondered 
why I wouldna allow my name to be mentioned fos 
the eldership, and I have often feared that they 
judged me as one who despised the call of the kirk, 
and wouldna put his hand to the plow. If they dia 
so, they were wrang, for God knows how I have hon- 
ored and loved the church, and he knows how glad 
and proud a man I would have been to carry the 
vessels of the Lord. But I daurna, I daurna 

‘* It micht have been better if I had told the reason 
years ago, and saved mysel’ and the brethren much 
trfduble, but it is hard for the Scot's heart to open 
itsel’, and a man is jealous of his secret. Maybe I 
sinned in not confessing to the kirk in this place as I 
did elsewhere, and as I confessed to my God, Gin it be 
so I have suffered, and now the Lord's hand is heavy 
upon me, 

‘* Lang years ago,"’—and the strong man trembled, 
but no elder so much as lifted his eyes, —‘‘ I lived for 
a year, although none here will mind of it, in another 
parish, where my father had a farm, and there, when 
I was a young man, though no one here knows of it, 
being careless in my walk and conversation, and re- 
sisting the grace of God I fell, and sinned against the 
law of Moses and of Christ. 

‘«What the sin was it matters noi now, but it was a 
reat sin, such as nothing but the blude o Christ can 
cleanse away, and the guilt of it was heavy upon my 
soul. God was merciful unto me, and his Spirit 
moved me to that repentance which needeth not to 
be repented of, Sic reparation as 1 could make I 
made, and they that were injured | satisfied, but I 
have never been satisfied. They're all dead now that 
had to do with it. Long before they died they had 
forgotten it, but I have never forgotten it, and the 
long years have never wiped it from my memory. 

‘« There's ae man I envy every day, and mair the 
nicht than ever. No the man who is rich and power- 
ful,—na, na! It is the man whose life is clean and 
white frae his boyhood until this hour, who can turn 
over the pages and let every man look on One 
chapter o’ my life 1 read alone every day, and it 
canna be blotted out from before my eyes. Theit 
hands maun be clean which bear the vessels ot the 
Lord, and my hands are na clean, wherefore I take 
objection, being a true witness, against the life of 
Andrew Harris, ana declare he is not fit to be an 
elder of the kirk."’ 

Whiie Rochally was still standing, the minister 
knelt down, and the elders with him, but Rochally 
stood, and the minister began to pray. First of all 
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he confessed the sins of their youth and of later years 
till every man’s soul lay bare before his own eyes and 
the eyes of God ; then he carried them all, their lives 
and their sins, unto the cross of Calvary, and magni- 
fied before God the sacrifice for sin and the dying 
love of the Saviour, and then he lifted up their souls 
in supplication unto God upon his throne, and be- 
sought the Judge of all, for Christ's sake, to cast their 
transgressions behind his back and into the depths of 
the sea ; and finally he besought God to grant unto 
them all the assurance of his mercy and the peace 
which passeth all understanding to possess their hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus. But he made no mention 
of Rochally or Rochally's sin, so that one would have 
supposed it was the minister and the elders, and not 
Andrew Harris, who were at the bar. 

When they rose from their knees, more than one 
elder was weeping, and every man’s face was white 
and serious,—and still Rochally stood, as if he de- 
sired to go, but was not able till the minister gave 
the decision of the court. The spirit of the holy 
ministry, which is the most awful office upon earth, 
and the most solemn, descended in special measure 
upon the minister,—a man still young and inex- 
perienced, but who was now coming out from the 
holy place of the Most High. 

‘*Andrew Harris, I ask you, in the name of the 
kirk whom the Lord loved and washed from her sins 
in his own blood, lovest thou the Lord Jesus Christ ?’’ 
Then the minister and the elders faded from before 
Rochally's eyes, and the faithful, honest man who 
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had sinned so long ago, and wept so ‘bitterly, stood 
face to face with the Master. 

‘* Lord,’’ said he, for the first time lifting up his 
head, ‘‘thou knowest all things, —thou knowest that 
I love thee.’’ 

It was after midnight when the minister wrote out 
the minute of that meeting, and it states ‘‘that an 
objection was taken to the life of Andrew Harris, but 
the Session ruled that it was not relevant, in which 
ruling the objector acquiesced, and the Session there- 
fore appointed that Andrew Harris, farmer at Ro- 
chally, be ordained, on the day appointed, to the 
office of elder in the Free Kirk of Thorngreen.’’ 
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Old and New 
By Hunter Davidson 


CLOD of earth, from whose dark mold 
A seed full rich, with perfumed powcr, 
Breaks forth in mystic white and gold, 
And lo! we sce a queenly flower. 


A heart of earth, with base design, 
Is touched by seed from heavenly fields ; 
There comes to light a purpose fine,— 
A poor, base life all richness yields. 
Aveusta, GA. 
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Weighing the Pastor in the Sunday-School 


By William E. Hatcher, D.D., LL.D. 


President Trustees of Richmond College, Richmond, Virginia 


Tke South has been deeply stirred by a series of lectures recently delivered by President Hatcher, on ‘* The 
Pastor and the Sunday-school,”’ before the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky. The 
General Secretary of the Kentucky Sunday-school Association, Mr. E. A. Fox, writes to the Editor as to the 
lectures: ** I think thereis no doubt that this is an epoch-making event in the Sunday-school history of the South, if 
not of the world, in that it is laying the foundation for a Sunday-school chair in all our theological seminaries,”” 
The librarian of the seminary, Mr. Edgar Allen Forbes, writes in similar vein: ‘' There has not been a course 
of lectures in many years that has so stirred the seminary. Dr. Hatcher's sound common sense, his native wit 


and rare discrimination, called forth unqualified approval.”’ 


At the Editor’s request, President Hatcher has 


written, expressly for The Sunday School Times, a few articles based on these noteworthy lectures, of which the 


first now appears. 


OT the pastor in the study, or in the pulpit, or 
in society, but the pastor in the Sunday-school. 
Suppose that we inspect him a little, —weigh 

him in the scales of truth, and label him at his market 
value. This we will do, not to promote a demonstra- 
tion either in favor of or against him, but entirely with 
the view of finding what he amounts to in the life of 
the school. We cordially invite him to attend the 
experiment, and to observe the result. 

To begin with, he need not be surprised if it should 
turn out that, in the case of the average pastor, the 
school wears him as a loose garment,—a garment 
which is ill-fitting, hardly ornamental, and unsuited 
for cold weather. When he appears he is there, and 
when he does not come he is absent, and it amounts 
to about the same thing in both cases. At best he is 
a rather stylish visitor, roped in for a speech which 
he has not prepared, and shy on questions about the 
lesson. He might die, and wing his flight to the 
Celestiai City, and the school would not be the worse 
for it, —not know it, indeed, but for the mourning on 
the pulpit the next Sunday morning. 

Now and then the brother—who may be great in 
some other points—gets a shake-up about the Sunday- 
school, and finds it necessary to explain why he is 
not more ot a factor in it. He has studied diligently 
the logical side ot his absence from the school, —has 
reasons, in rows, to justify himself. To some he 
hints that his intellectuality and high-ranging culture 
place him above the order of work done in the Sun- 
day-school, that it is not congenial to him, that, in- 
deed, he is above it. 

Sometimes it is his nerves. They get pulled and 
strained so by going into the school that his sermon 
falls flat, and so he stays away to preserve vital re- 
sources for the pulpit,—though it seems curious to 
some that his nervous system should be so torn up by 
contact with Bible students, and by mingling with the 
young, whose bursting, joyous life ought to be a heai- 
ing fountain for him. 

Of course, he banks much on his sermon as an ex- 
planation of his absence. Oh, we must not touch the 
sermon! That is a great matter, and must be sacredly 
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guarded from intrusion or hurt. Only one is prompted 
to say that he ought to have finished that at noon the day 
before, and only need to be toned up and set on fire 
so as to deliver it under the passion which is kindled 
by contact with humanity as met in the Sunday- 
school. It would help him wonderfully to go hot and 
happy from the*schcol to the pulpit, stopping only 
for a peep at his notes, and a moment with the Lord 
on the way. 

Ah! did he say that he was a country pastor, and 
lived far away, and therefore prayed to be excused ? 
Oh, never! He cannot be spared from his school. 
That secluded little clan of godly workers, out there 
in the chapel, far, far out from town, away from the 
run and rush of things, and fettered with bad roads, 
and scarce of life anyway, can take no denial. They 
must have him, and his excuses go for nothing. 

Indeed, when you come to think of it, a pastor 
must not fail to identify himself with every interest of 
his school. That is what he is for, and if he proves 
recreant in this he is a failure. A crowning phase 
of church evangelization—pcrhaps the most powerful 
and far reaching of ali yet devised—is the Sunday- 
school. It has the Bible for its text-book, mankind 
for its constituency, and the sweetest hour of the 
Lord's Day for its opportunity. If the pastor stands 
apart, does not associate himself thoroughly with 
the work of the school, he is off at the most vital 
point. He is gone at the hour of the great battle. 
If away at that time, we cannot weigh him ; he 
weighs nothing when away. 

But to make a naked plea for the pastor's presence 
in the Sunday-school is dangerous. It is really a 
question whether it is worth while to have the pastor 
in the school. The fact that he is a pastor is not sat- 
isfactory evidence that he would be a valuable acces- 
sion. Men are often brought into pastorates who are 
not fit for entering the Sunday-school. The pastoral 
office is not a sufficient credential upon which a man 
may assert his right to appear in the Sunday-school. 
It depends upon the man ; it is a question of prepara- 
tion. He must be right in his personality, and right 
in his equipment. He may get the pastorate, and 
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yet prove a nonentity, a negatiye quantity, blunderer, 
a misfit, a torture in the school. 

Suppose we lift a minister like that on our scales, 
and see what he weighs,—weighs as Sunday-school 
material. The result shows that there is nothing in 
him. He ought not to be in the school. He is in 
the way ; you cannot utilize him ; he is an unaffiliated 
force ; he is out of plumb with the organized life of 
the school. He is unmarketable, unadapted, and 
cannot be worked. The only thing in the world to 
do with him is to eliminate him, and that on the 
ground that he does not amount to anything. But 
when we treat a pastor that way, we start on a career 
of discord and revolution. A pastor who is not a 
constructive factor in the school, and who has to be 
omitted from the school for its good, is not the man 
any church needs for a pastor. In other words, the 
man who cannot fit himself into the life of the school 
ought not to be pastor. If he is a cipher in the 
school, he must prove a minus quantity in the pas- 
torate. This is sharp talk, but telling the truth is 
often sharp talk. 

But some belated brother may spring the question 
as to what is the outfit of a minister for effective ser- 
vice in the Sunday-school. That is a four-squared 
question, and ought to be referred to the professor in 
ancient history. Nevertheless, it deserves respect, and 
here is at least a thought in the way of an answer. 

First of all, the man must be subjectively a be- 
liever in the Sunday-school before he is fit to be 
pastor. Now all the force of this last sentence'is in 
that word ‘‘subjectively."’ It is an adverb, and 
qualifies the man. That is bad grammar but excel- 
lent doctrine. If it does not qualify the man, he will 
not be qualified to be pastor. His faith in the Sun- 
day-school must be inwrought, a living principle in 
him. It must burn in his bones, -. He must feel that 
the branch of Christian activity which deals with the 
teaching of the Scriptures of God, and especially in 
teaching them to the young, is just the most funda- 
mental and essential duty which can confront us. 
He must believe it, not because he has heard about 
it, or because he sees others in it, or because he is 
expected to believe it, but because it is in him. 
There must be enough zeal and unction in him to 
make a Sunday-school enthusiast of him, even though 
there was not another on earth. . 

He must also have a sacred passion for children. 
The gospel of Christ brings life and immortality to 
life. The love of life is religion, and the largest prize 
ever offered in the universe 
is everlasting life. There is 
a charm in child life which 
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tors, but the princes in the pastorate are men who add 
to their piety and genius rich and available learning. 
Suppose we take down the scales and have another 
weighing, —this time the minister who is wrapped in 
Sunday-school fervor and devotion ; who is all a-quiver 
with the love of children ; whois mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, and can take a text or a paragraph and make it 
shine ; who can explain hard passages ; who can tell 
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an incident that will bring the reverential laugh or the 
penitent tear ; who is a book of wisdom, and always 
opens at the right place,—what does he weigh ? 
What does he amount to? The question has an 
answer, but we must wait for it until we get to eter- 
nity. Meanwhile get that brother for your pastor. He 
is the man you need. He will fit anywhere. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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In the Footsteps of Paul 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


HAT is it that draws the visitor to Damascus ? 
Not the fact that it is the oldest city in the 
world. One does not expect to see antiquities 
dating from the time when, according to Nicolaus the 
historian, ‘‘ Abraham reigned in Damascus.’’ Nor 
can it be the ‘‘ collection of mud houses,’’ beautiful 
howsoever they may appear from the distance, en- 
chantment, in this case, being decidedly due to the 
charm that distance lends. The poetic imagination 
of the Arab, after the monotony of desert scenery, 
may be excused, if in the verdure-clad plain and 
fruit-bearing trees that engirdle the city he sees a 
‘* paradise,’’ a ‘‘ pearl,’’ an ‘‘ oasis,’’ of surpassing 
beauty. Nor is it the bazars, which, from an Oriental 
or picturesque standpoint, do not differ materially 
from those of Cairo or Constantinople. 

It is the fact that this city was the scene of the 
remarkable conversion, from fanatical Judaism to 
Christianity, of that intellectual giant among men, 
Paul the apostle, whose influence through the cen- 
turies and at the present day is a power unconsciously 
influencing all sorts and conditions of men in no less 
powerful a degree than when, in the flesh, he, with 
his arguments, learning, and rhetoric, confounded 
the Jews which dwelt at Damascus (Acts 9 : 22), and, 
with his coworkers, was charged with turning ‘‘the 
world upside down’’ (Acts 17 : 6). Such a great 
moral and intellectual force, brought into such defi- 
nite connection with the capital of Syria, cannot but 
invest that city with an interest which all its historical, 
political, and commercial history could not inspire. 

It was my privilege to spend three weeks in Damas- 
cus in the spring of 1900, and I must admit thes my 


tention was soon caught by the extraordinary ram- 
part that surrounds the city. It was not uke any 
wall I had ever seen, and the bulwarks of Jerusalem 
were not obliterated from my mind. What could be 
the matter with it? It did not seem to be dilapi- 
dated in any natural way, and I had not heard of its 
storming within recent years, and yet hardly a stone 
remained in place. In some places the two lower 
tiers were zm sifu for a certain distance ; in others, 
five tiers could be counted, But the greater part of 
the wall was not broken down, but literally defaced, 
denuded of the large stones which originally gave it a 
stout and substantial appearance; and a mass of 
‘‘libn’’ blocks, clay and stones, which time, I pre- 
sume, had made as hard as concrete, presented to 
our view a spectacle which we had not anticipated. 

In perplexity, I interrogated my friend. 

‘«Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ they are literally taking down 
the walls piecemeal to save their quarrying new 
stones for the Great Mosk’’ (which, it will be re- 
membered, was destroyed by fire in October, 1893) 
and other buildings. 

‘*Oh!’’ I ejaculated, ‘‘ we shall not then see the 
spot from which Paul was let down.’’ 

««Come and see,’’ was the rejoinder, and we pro- 
ceeded about a quarter of a mile, when our friend 
abruptly inquired : 

** Don’t you wish to visit the shrine of St. George ? 
Here it is to our right. He is not the dragon-killer, 
but a namesake of his, and he is credited with having 
helped Paul to escape. He has a shrine in the grave- 
yard, which belongs to the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and, if you enter it, we may see the stone which marks 
the spot where it is said the 
ardent Pharisee, ‘ breathing 
threatening and slaughter 





is akin to eternal life,—at 
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least, it makes us think of it. 
To love children—not effu- 
sively nor pretentiously, but 
really and deeply—is simply 
Christlike. It is the sign- 
royal of our call to the min- 
istry, and if you will bring a 
man forward whose true heart 
runs after the children, loves 
to see them, to handle them, 
to kiss them, to take them in 
tender embrace, to think of 
their immortality, and to 
speak to them the word of 
everlasting life, you have just 
the man for pastor. He will 
do, he loves the children. 
But he must be up to date 
on every detail of Sunday- 
school work. He must know 
the: school through aid 
through. He must know 
more of managing a school 
than the superintendent, more 
of teaching a class than any 
teacher, more of the lesson 











against the disciples of the 
Lord,’ was onal by ‘Jesus’ 
in the way as he journeyed, 
and was come ‘nigh unto Da- 
mascus’’’ (Acts 22 : 6). 

We entered the enclosure, 
and spent some time among 
those silent . witnesses who 
were indebted for their hope 
of eternal life to the preaching 
of that same Paul whose faith- 
ful exposition of the doctrines 
of faith, salvation, and the 
resurrection, turned many 
from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto 
God ; and while they silently 
await the final trump, the 
voice of the Apostle continues 
to echo down the ages, ‘‘ There 
is one God, one mediator also 
between God and men, him- 
self man, Christ Jesus ’’ (1 
Tim. 2:5). ‘* Wherefore also 
he is able to save to the utter- 
most them that draw near unto 
God through him, seeing he 








than the smartest scholar, and 
more of the Bible than all the 
school together. 

Let it be slipped in, if not as essential, at least as 
powerfully important, that the man who is to be pas- 
tor must be built from the bottom,—a man who 
knows things, who knows them in a ripened way, 
knows them so that he has them at command, knows 
them so well that others know that he knows them. 
Nothing is finer in uncultivated men than their rev- 
erence for culture of the honest sort. They love the 
man who can teach them. They glory in a scholar, 
and think it an educatic 1 to talk with him, especially 
when he is a man as well as a scholar, frank and easy 
of approach. Uncultivated men have done well as pas- 


The wall of Damascus, where Paul was let down. 


most interesting experiences there were in connection 
with visits to the spots which tradition has kept alive 
as being associated with the Apostle. Whenever I 
passed through any of the city gates, imagination 
would conjure up the Jews, whose hatred moved them 
to lie in wait for Paul, ‘‘ and they watched the gates 
also day and night that they might kill him’’ (Acts 
9 : 24). 

One morning my husband and I, accompanied by 
a gentleman many years resident in Damascus, and 
intelligently sympathetic with the object of our visit, 
left the city to get a view of the city walls. My at- 





ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for them'’ (Heb. 7 : 25). 
Those unsentimental critics 
who love to destroy the glamour that the pious delight 
to cast around traditional holy places tell us that, in 
the middle ages, pilgrims used to frequent a village 
called Kowkaba (‘‘ Star’'), about two hours south of 
Damascus, believing that there Paul saw ‘‘a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun’’ (Acts 
26 : 13) and that the location was convenient!y 
changed to the present one near to the city walls as 
being more en rapport with the description ‘nigh 
unto Damascus,’’ and more accessible to devout 
pilgrims. 

Pursuing the road for a few paces after leaving the 
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cemetery, we paused opposite that portion of the wall 
which tradition still points out as being the spot from 
which Paul was let down in a basket (Acts 9 : 25). It 
is adjoining a rather large building, the wall of which 
is intact, but the stones of which it is composed 
plainly show that they are not arranged in their origi- 
nal order, though whether that particular portion of 
the wall was reconstructed before or after Paul's time 
is probably only known to expert antiquarians. 

Proceeding north, we soon reached the east gate, 
the well-known Bab es-Sharki, and, turning to the 
left, passed through it into ‘‘ Straight Street.’ There 
is little doubt that this street is the Via Recta of the 
Romans, and occupies the site of that magnificent 
colonnaded Corso whose columns lie embedded in the 
débris which nearly two thousand years have accumu- 
lated around their graceful shafts. A few years ago 
some of the capitals were still aboveground, and 
attempts were made to raise the columns, but the 
work was found too arduous, and it was abandoned. 

We merely glanced, in passing, at the house of 
Judas (Acts 9 : 11), the site of which has been appro- 
priated by the Moslems, and an unpretentious mosk 
sees the followers of the Prophet assemble there at 
stated times each day, and repeat that half of their 
formula in which Christians may join, ‘‘ There is one 
God,'’ and the other half, in which only Muham- 
madan devotees have any faith, namely, that ‘‘ Mu- 
hammad is the apostle of God."’ 

In connection with Paul's stay in Damascus, no 
memento can be more interesting or more worthy of 
a visit than the house of that ‘‘certain disciple'’ who 
was a devout man, according to the law, having a 
good report of ail the Jews which dwelt in Damascus, 
and who, undaunted by his knowledge of the evil 
which Paul had done to the saints in Jerusalem (Acts 
9 : 13), immediately obeyed the divine impulse to 
seek out the repentant persecutor in the house of 
Judas in Straight Street, and to tell him that ‘the 
Lord, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the way 
which thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest re- 
ceive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Spirit,"’ 
etc. (Acts 9 : 17). 

We set out one morning to visit the house of Ana- 
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nias. In a narrow lane near by a group of poor 
Armenian women were squatting under the shadow of 
a wall, frittering macaroni on to a straw tray in front of 
them. Over the gateway of the house in question is 
a stone inscribed ‘‘San Ananize Domus,’’ and as you 
enter you wonder what kind of a house can have been 
preserved during nineteen centuries, while its contem- 
poraries blend their dust under piles of ruins. 

You enter a cheerful courtyard, into which face two 
small modern houses, and you begin to think there is 
surely some mistake. Two openings in the middle of 
the courtyard, surrounded by iron railings, attract 
your attention, and you approach, to see what they 
are for, when a red-haired, wide-mouthed, smiling 
young woman trips out of one of the houses, and 
says, in answer to your interrogation, ‘‘ They are only 
air holes. We have to keep them open to air the 
vault below. You want to see the house of Ananias ? 
Please step this way.'’ And without waiting for an 
answer, our voluble friend takes us to the head of 
some steps, and tells us we have to descend. 

We beg her to lead the way, and follow her into a 
subterranean grotto. It has been turned into a church 
by the Franciscans, and supplied with two altars and 
pictures representing the baptism and conversion of 
Paul. Our self-constituted cicerone was evidently 
used to visitors, and went over all the details of Acts 9 
as if she had been an eye-witness. One might sup- 
pose that she was a near relative of Ananias, and 
that she had waited upon Paul, and had seen him 
come through the aperture in the wall behind the 
altar. It is closed up now, and only a small space 
left to indicate the place where a secret passage is 
said to have communicated with the house of Judas 
in Straight Street, quite a little distance off. 

When the Emperor William II visited the house of 
Ananias in 1898, it was plastered and whitewashed in 
his honor, with the exception of one end,—a recess, 
where the black vaulted roof has all the appearance 
of a natural cave. But for all that, who shall say 
that this is not the identical house of that ‘‘ devout 


man’’ who baptized ‘‘our beloved brother Paul’’ ?_ 


(2 Pet. 3: 15.) 
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Talmage, the People’s Preacher 
By William Elliot Griffis, L.H.D. 


HOMAS De WITT TALMAGE had the orator’s 
gift of turning men's ears into eyes. He made 
truth dramatic. The scholar might inform, but 

‘Talmage made his hearers see and feel. He turned 
ore into jewels. Under his polishing, the most lus- 
terless stone of a text took on splendor. To him dul- 
ness in the pulpit was, for a preacher, the worst form 
of original sin. 

Talmage burst first upon Philadelphia, and then 
upon Brooklyn, like a meteor. Then he kept up a 
steady radiance during thirty-five years of metropoli- 
tan activity as a paster in these cities. In later life, 
as unattached homilist and lecturer on both sides the 
ocean, his sermons in type reached ten thousand 
times more readers than auditors. Millions unable 
to understand one word of English enjoyed them in 
Polish, Choctaw, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and in the other tongues of islands and 
continents, ; 

Talmage was a mighty man of the pen. In the 
editorial saddle he rode more than one periodical into 
prosperity. Yet, however he may have been predes- 
tinated to write, I believe the way in which his own 
free will coworked with eternal decrees was on this 
wise. He told me (about 1863, I think it was) that 
one day, when grossly misrepresented in a Philadel- 
phia newspaper, his wrath was aroused. Going to 
the editor to express his indignation, he was handed a 
pen and pad of paper, and invited, with promise to 
print, to write down what he considered his side of 
the matter. Thereupon, agreeably surprised, he con- 
ceived a far better opinion of editors and their trials 
and tribulations. From that time forth, on good 
terms with his brethren of the nib and types, he began 
gradually io dip into printer's ink. Now over half a 
hundred books bear his name, some given out by the 
pirates, and others by authorized publishers. 

Talmage came, as he used laughingly to say, of 
‘**royal blood,"’ which in America is plain English 
for a mingling of those stocks which have made the 
choice American. In his case it was Connecticut 
Yankee and New Jersey Dutch. Of his ancestors, of 





English origin, some had more ?/’s than he, and 
others added a d, in their name. .His father married 
a Bound Brook maiden whose immemorial lineage 
included the glories of Holland, but was even richer 
in a heritage of Christian graces. 

That was a lovely home at Bound Brook, and I do 
not wonder that six such brothers as Goyn, James, John, 
Daniel, Thomas A. and Thomas DeW. were reared 
beneath its roof. Over it presided a Christian father 
whom I never saw, and a mother whom I did, and 
who seemed to me to be the sum of all graces. Of 
all his teachers, she was the greatest to ‘‘ Talmage,’’ 
and his theology always had a flavor of home. Of 
her sons, Goyn was to me the most fascinating per- 
sonality. James R., a modest country minister, I 
met only once. John Van Nest Talmage was the 
noted missionary at Amoy, China. On his arrival im 
1847, in the strength of his youth, he found two 
native Christians in the tea city (whence, in 1773, the 
ships sailed to Boston). In 1873, when I was hon- 
ored by his stay at my home in Japan, and his snowy 
beard swept his breast, he counted the Amoy Chris- 
tian churches by the dozen. Thomas A. died in 
1861, while still a student. At the home of another, 
among bright college days, I remember one of joyous 
merriment at the ancestral home, then owned by 
‘*Dan,"’ the merchant brother. Heartily we re- 
joiced over ‘‘ DeWitt's’’ success in Philadelphia. 
Peter Stryker Talmage, pastor of the Bethune Memo- 
rial Church in Philadelphia, was a cousin. 

Named after the famous Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church minister in New York, Thomas De 
Witt, the future preacher to the world, born January 
7, 1832, grew up amid the scenery of the Raritan 
Valley and the historic memories of Washington's 
camp-ground. After three years in the New York 
University, he matriculated at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, in the theological seminary of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, —that small but grand missionary 
church from Holland, which may, without challenge, 
boast of having at work, on Manhattan Island, the 
first fully organized Protestant church in America. 
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During the three years spent in Hertzog Hall and 
on the red shale, ‘‘Tom'’ Talmage wrestled with 
Greek, Hebrew, and dogmatics. No more ‘ ortho- 
dox'’ seminary existed in the land, and few churches 
carry so many theological symbols, ancient, evan- 
gelical, medieval, and of the Reformation, The 
young man, without much brain torture or profound 
analysis, took heartily to .the fundamentals of the 
faith. In after years his oratory might be eccentric, 
and his gestures not always according to Delsarte, but 
from the theology of which Jesus the Christ is the 
center he never wavered for a moment, He loved 
the Bible in English very dearly, and especially the 
‘‘old’’ version of it made in 1611, and he never 
took kindly to any revision or improved versions. It 
would be absurdity to call young Talmage a scholar, 
but he was sométhing more than that. His Hebrew 
and Greek might not satisfy the professors, but he 
loved nature and human nature passionately, and he 
knew what was in man. He could draw a symbol 
from every created thing to make the truth stick and 
bite, or lift up and soothe and heal. ‘One petition of 
his in the seminary prayer-meeting is well remem- 
bered to this day,—‘‘O Lord, help us to hear the 
serpent's rattle before we feel its fangs.’’ 

Let no young man think that Talmage’s style, 
which has enthralled millions, came as a free gift 
without labor. So far from that, no Vulcan ever 
hammered the skull of a Jove more vigorously that 
Minerva might leap forth full armed, than did the 
young theologue cudgel his brains for just the right 
word, metaphor, and sentence. Hour after hour, and 
for years, while other students might be digging at 
Semitic roots, or learning about Cosmas Indico- 
pluestes, or sounding the depths of the Aomviousios, 
their fellow *‘Tom’’ sat, with pen in hand, before 
the inkstand. He smeared his chair—metaphori- 
cally, of course—with a good quantity of that shoe- 
makers’ wax which Anthony Trollope recommends 
for the making of young authors. There he elabo- 
rated metaphors, constructed sentences, swung anti- 
theses, and piled up adjectives, that glittered like 
Babylon's jeweled temples. He reared great Marconi- 
like receivers in brain and heart in order to receive 
those streams of influences from the unseen which 
pulsate every second out of the Infinite. As faith- 
fully, as toilfully, as a twentieth-century inventor, and 
with even higher motives, did this student work to 
make common sermons as valued, as attractive, as 

‘‘apples of gold in baskets of silver.’’ 

Such was the great teacher in the making. He 
believed that, though Hebrew and Greek had beer, 
and were, great, the English language was greater. 
Other tongues had done excellently, but, to him, that 
of his own and of his home excelled them all. As 
faithful as the soldier to his flag was Talmage to his 
native speech. He determined above all to be a 
teacher of the people. He loved the multitude. In 
his own way he had a sort of sympathy for plain peo- 
ple akin to that of the Master's, whose methods of 
making bird and flower teach the Father's truth he 
followed. Scholars, as he did not deny, like nicety 
and exactness. The people, he knew, -mijst have 
pictures, and to them he meant to preach. o Rem- 
brandt ever studied light and shade, nor Rubens 
color, more eagerly than did Talmage the force and 
play of words. He read deeply the great masters of 
English style and the modern popular writers, in 
order to win the witchery of their diction, that he 
might make everlasting truth fresh and winsome. 

Slowly but surely, through many obstacles, he made 
his way to the pinnacle. He kept his body in sub- 
jection. He first conquered himself. When a stu- 
dent he had learned to smoke. He told me that, for 
months after leaving the seminary, he could not write 
a sermon without a cigar in his mouth. When, by 
and by, he saw that nicotine was weakening his nerves 
and befuddling his brain, he resolved once and for- 
ever to quit smoking, and he did so. He mastered 
the inevitable reaction, and so persevered as to reach 
finally that height of grace from which one free of the 
poison can look on the finest brand of cigars, or the 
imaginary bliss of the slaves to the weed, and covet 
neither. Hence too, always, the sweetness and at- 
tractiveness of his person. Talmage was a healthy, 
cheery man, ever optimistic, with clear eye, hand, 
nerve, and muscle. If in the pulpit he might at times 
fulfil Lincoln's idea, and preach ‘‘as if he were fight- 
ing bees,’’ he was sure to distribute honeycombs rather 
than ‘‘cut straw five hundred years old."’ 

We need not follow ahy man except so far as he 
follows Christ. To slavishly imitate any master in 
an art so fine as that of preaching results only in man- 
nerisms. Nevertheless, the world will always have 
room for teachers like Talmage, who make men see. 
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APRIL 19, 1902 
The people need ever fresh parables—that is, pic- 
tures—of the gospel of divine love. Give us more 
Rembrandts and Rubenses in the pulpits and teachers’ 
chairs. Jesus was not afraid cf crowds. 

Irnaca, N. Y. 
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Dorothy’s Feet-Washings 
By Cora May Morgan 
A True Story 


T WAS a quiet Sunday morning, and seven-year- 
old Dorothy D and Brother, with their little 
quarterlies and picture-cards, were waiting for 

mama to teach them the Sunday-school lesson. It 
had a long name with a hard word in it,—‘‘ Christ 
washing the disciples’ feet.’ So the little folks were 
very glad when mama came in, bringing something 
that looked like a funny old slipper. 

‘« It is a sandal, dear,’’ said mama, ‘‘ and Brother 
may hold it while I tell you about it. 

‘In Palestine, where Jesus lived, these were the 
only shoes they had ; and you see these would let in 
the hot, dry, rough sand and dirt. And you remem- 
ber how Jesus and his friends walked from place to 
place, teaching and curing the poor sick people. 

‘«So just think, Dorothy, how sore and tired their 
feet must have grown, without any stockings, and 
with only these sandals. It was necessary to the com- 
fort of people in those days to wash their tired, hot 
feet three or four times a day sometimes. And that 
is just what this lesson is about, my dears; so you 
may look at your picture-cards now. 

‘‘Jesus and his friends had been walking and 
working all day, and just think how nice the cool 
water would feel to their hot, tired feet. And then 
Jesus, taking water and a towel, washed and wiped 
the feet of the others. What do you think he did it 
for, all tired as he was ?’’ 

‘«To make them feel better,’’ said Brother, while 
Dorothy added, ‘‘ To help them.’’ 

‘« Both answers are right, and now, Dorothy, will you 
please read the Golden Text to Brother and mama ?’’ 

‘¢*Ye also ought to wash one another's feet.’ 
Why, mama, must we really? I never saw any one 
do that.’’ 

‘*Look at your feet, children,—your nice strong 
shoes and soft stockings. Do you think people nowa- 
days need to have their feet washed so often as those 
of olden times did, wearing only these sandals ?’’ 

The children shook their heads, and Dorothy added : 
‘* My new shiny shoes wouldn't let in even the lit- 
tlest grain of sand, mama.”’ 

‘* No, they wouldn’t,’’ agreed mama ; ‘‘so that it 
isn’t necessary for our comfort to have this done so 
often. A minute ago Brother said that Jesus washed 
the disciples’ feet ‘to make them feel better,’ and 
you, Dorothy, said, ‘to help them.’ And I want my 
little boy and girl to remember that, when they do a 
kind deed for some one else, especially if they don't 
feel much like it, they are doing just what Jesus wants 
them to do.’’ 

Now as this is a true story, ‘I shall have to take my 
little readers nearly a week on—to the next Saturday. 

Dorothy D was just about to spin her new red 
top out on the porch. Her chubby hand was on the 
door-knob when mama called from the bedroom : 

‘*Is there any little girl who will go down cellar 
and get a dozen nice round potatoes, and wash them 
very clean for mama ?"’ 

Dorothy D ’s little face began to look grieved, 
and I'm almost sure a naughty little pout was coming, 
when, all at once, up she jumped, ran for a pan, and 
in almost no time was busily at work. 

What was it that made the change? you ask. 
Well, I don’t know, of course; but mama heard the 
little maid say, as she piled the clean potatoes upon 
a bright platter, ‘‘ Feet-washings !"’ 

Do you know what Dorothy meant? And are there 
any feet-washings that you can do for tired mama or 
busy papa, for blind old grandma and sick uncle, for 
the little girl across the way who is too poor to buy 
playthings, and the little boy around the corner who 
has lost his new ball ? 

Because, if there are these chances for even little 
children to help, remember Dorothy's text, ‘ Ye 
also ought to wash one another's feet.’’ 

Union Grove, Wis. 
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Trusting God to Do What He Should 

Said old George Herbert, ‘‘ Do well and right, 
and let the world sink.’ That is good counsel for us 
all. Many are more desirous of keeping the world in 
sight, above ground or water, than of themselves do- 
ing well and right. If we are intent on our personal 
duty, we can well leave the world to be cared for by 
Him whose care it is. Most of our trouble and worry 
comes from our not doing our own duty, and being 
concerned over what is not our duty. 


x 
Better than Doing Nothing 


If we had genius, or even uniform tact, we could 
hope to do something worth doing, or at least we 
might be sure of not bungling in our best endeavors. 
But we who have neither genius nor unvarying tact 
must not wait until we have what we do not have. 
We ought to do our best while we are what we are, 
without genius or tact. It is better to make mistakes, 
and to bungle while striving to serve God, and to 
help our fellows with our present possessions and 
our lack, than not even to make the effort. Striving 
in the right direction and failing, is better than failing 
without the effort to attain or perform. 


x<— 
How Can we Know Our Real Needs? 


We are what God knows us to be. We are not 
what we think ourselves to be. We are not what 
others deem us. Some count us better than we 
are. Some think we are worse than we are. Our 
own estimate of our real selves is likely to be above 
or below the right measure. But God is never 
deceived. He sees us as we are, he knows us as we 
are. And God loves us as no human being can love 
us, and as we cannot love ourselves. Let us trust 
ourselves confidently to God, and let us humbly and 
earnestly ask God to bring us to see our need and our 
lack and our possibilities as they are in his sight, and 
to guide and enable us to be what he would have us 
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be. We need God, and we can have God, always 
and in all things. Let us be ever mindful of this. 


x 
The Duty of Being Rich 


One who wants more is still in poverty. All that 
he has counts for little, because his mind is set on 
that which he has not. An old Latin poet said, 
‘*Semper avarus eget’’ (**The miser is ever in 
want’’). What was true two thousand years ago is 
true to-day. Only one who has or can have all that 
he wants is rich, or has a sufficiency, because a suf- 
ficiency is riches. One who is in Christ can have, if 
he needs it, all that earth or heaven can furnish for 
his needs in God's service for the good of men. It is 
good to be rich,—as we all can be. 


x 
The Man for Your Pastor 


There is strong talk, and stern, in President Hatch- 
er’s masterly handling of the Sunday-school pastor, 
elsewhere in these columns. The arraignment of the 
pastor who weighs light in the Sunday-school’s scales 
is uncompromising. To many it will seem, on first 
reading, sharp and cutting. Yet that is what the 
surgeon's knife should be, if it is to save life. Read 
the article to the end before you pass judgment, then 
read it a second or a third time. There is strength, 
and tenderness, and optimism, and confident hope 
there. There is an inspiring pointing out of the way 
to gain weight for this weighing test. Wo to that 
leader of the church who is ‘‘gone at the hour of 
the great battle’’! Hail to the man who sees that 
‘«the branch of Christian activity which deals with the 
teaching of the Scriptures of God is just the most fun- 
damental and essential duty which can confront us'’! 
There is many a pastor who to-day is doing his work 
with that truth first in his mind. Every such a one 
will welcome President Hatcher's message. And 
may any who have as yet missed its supreme impor- 
tance be roused to the sense of their own and their 
church's need in this thing ! 


x 


Peace: A Reward, or a Condition ? 


NE of the most characteristic of our modern ways 
of dealing with the words of Christ is to draw 
them back from the far heaven to which we 

have so long applied them, and make them apply to 
something that is here. Our spiritual rights grow 
larger, our claims upon Christ more immediate and 
real and pressing, as we understand that what things 
he came to do for us he came to do now. How much 
such a changed understanding was needed may be 
seen in the matter of our ideas about peace,—what it 
is, and when we have a right to expect it. 

In all probability, the average thought about it is 
that it is something to be expected possibly as a 
final reward, after work is done and retirement has 
come, and life is released from the present turmoil. 
If this is so, the best thing to do is obviously to let it 
take care of itself until the proper age has come to us. 
A young person is not conscious of any special need 
of it, and thinks of it as a sort of quietness which be- 
longs to old age. If now and then there comes to 
him a suspicion that it would be a good thing to have 
more of it now, he can still endure the absence of it 
with the reflection that, even # peace is not to be 
had, there are a great many other things which may 
be a compensation for it. 

In the beginning, then, nearly all of us think of it 
as something which, though desirable, can yet be 
dispensed with. We shall get it all in good time, 
when we are done with our work, and out of it. But 
as life grows more earnest, more mature, as we look 
more carefully into its breakdowns and failures, we 
begin to entertain a suspicion that peace, instead of 
being a reward at the far-off end of work, may be the 
very first condition of doing one’s work well. 

Peace in work, not after work,—that is the truth 
about it. There is perhaps no more destructive influ- 
ence, in the long run, than the influence of work 
which we have done badly, without earnestness or 
without joy in it. It takes down the moral tone, it 


lowers the self-respect of a man, and may even take 
the brightness out of his eye and the ring out of his 
voice. Where is it that we feel most sharply the 
result of sin? Is it not in the quality of our work, 
which answers almost instantly to our inward state ? 
But it is a long time before one realizes what it is that 
makes his work lifeless and unsatisfying. It may be 
attributed to one’s heaith, or to the weather, or to a 
mere want of talents,—which latter, a man feels, may 
be gradually overcome by more persistency ; but it is 
likely to be late before he will realize that the poor- 
ness and failure cannot be accounted for by these 
things or by any fault in his surroundings so much as 
by his own inward discord. It is this which more 
than anything else accounts for the unfinished work, 
and makes what we do wavering and infirm and ir- 
regular, and incapable of putting back into us, as all 
good work is certain to do, strength and self-respect. 
Busy ourselves as we may by trying to make things 
right externally, by inventions and devices and shrewd- 
ness, it is but a waste of time ; for the truth remains 
that the most éssential element in good work is peace, 
—the very thing which we thought was not to be ex- 
pected until work was over. It is peace which makes 
us unwilling to have the work over ; it is peace alone 
which can make us desire more work to do. 

Nothing so thoroughly prevents a man from giving 
himself wholly out to the work in hand as some subtle 
disturbance within his own soul ; and though for a 
long time he may refuse to acknowledge any connec- 
tion between his inward state and his outward work, 
the connection is fundamental. It is not a matter for 
business statistics to take account of, and yet it is 
conceivable that many a man has been plunged into 
bankruptcy simply because the inner unconfessed 
disorder of his own soul prevented his giving his 
whole self to his work. Call it merely a lack of 
ability, if we will, but that is often superficial We 
want to ask what brought on the lack of ability, what 
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was the background of the collapse, what forces were 
working out of our sight. These are things to be 
divined, but we may be sure that nothing more 
thoroughly disintegrates ability and disperses it than 
a mind or heart steadily devoid of peace. 

When a man wakes up to this truth, he gets rid as 
soon as possible of the dea that peace is a virtue of 
old age and folded hands and retirement, and realizes 
that of all the practical possessions not one is more 
important than this. He can even afford to drop a 
great many of the things he is doing while he gives 
himself to hunting up the point at which the break 
occurred,—the thing which is at the bottom of all 
his discord. It may be, is very likely to be, one 
bosom sin, so habitual as to be hardly observed, but 
none the less at the bottom of the whole trouble, and 
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steadily, if unconsciously, clouding all his processes, 
The world can spare him while he is tracking it down. 
His work can never suffer with this delay, while 
everywhere work which forges ahead, too busy ever to 
stop and hunt up this secret defect, is but hastening 
its own failure. 

So long, then, as men think of Christ as one who 
is only our introducer to another world, so long will 
they feel safe in refusing him their attention until 
that other world seems to come within hail. But let 
them realize that it is he who holds the secret and the 
keys of their present labor as well, that the peace of 
which he spoke was not so much a comfort as an in- 
spiration and exhilaration, and other tracts of life will 
come owning his power and asking for his peace, — 
not that they may rest, but that they may work. 





What Bible Chapters 
are Most Important ? 


Many a Bible lover has his favorite book, or 
chapter, or verse, in the Book of books, which he 
values above all others. Yet other persons for special 
reasons would have another preference, if they were 
asked to choose. The many-sidedness of the Bible 
is illustrated by these varied preferences. Not long 
ago, an attempt was made to ascertain from a large 
number of well-known Bible lovers the verse or text 
counted by them most precious. In a similar line 
comes this request frstin a Canadian brother to the 
Editor : 

Would you be kind enough to let me know what you would 
consider the most important chapters to commit to memory ? 
rhis year, instead of learning the regular lesson verses, we are 
— chapters, and learning them by heart. We have now 
completed Exodus 15. 

So many chapters of the Bible have come to have, 
in the passing years, precious associations, in view of 
the truths they impress and of the help given by them 
to himself or to those whom he loves, that the Editor 
cannot say which chapters of the Bible he considers 
most important to be memorized, The circumstances 
and needs of the persons memorizing are to be con- 
sidered. Children of Christian parents would be 
helped by chapters that would not be chosen for 
children in an orphan asylum or for men in a peni- 
tentiary. And so of other persons, young and old, 
differently circumstanced. The more one knows of 
the Bible, in its fulness and variety and in its special 
adaptation to varied classes and conditions, the more 
he comes to love it as it is, without being willing to 
give up any considerable portion of it as not up to 
the best standard for permanent use and value. 


x 
What is Christian Liberty ? 


‘* Liberty ’’ is a much abused word. Many do 
not understand its meaning when they use it or hear 
it used. To some it means license. To some it 
means freedom from iaw and duty. To some it 
means holy bondage. This has been recognized for 
centuries. Milton says of many in his day : 


“ License they mean when they cry ‘ Liberty.’ '’ 


And Madame Roland was not alone in her thought 

when she cried out : 

**O liberty ! liberty ! how many crimes are committed in thy 
name !"’ 

An interested correspondent in the District of Colum- 

bia, who is puzzled over ‘‘ Christian liberty,’’ writes : 

“ Christian liberty "’ has been the ——e of conversation 
and thought with some of my friends lately, and I would very 
much like to have the benefit of your judgment respecting it, 
through Notes on Open Letters. Permit me to state the case 
in this way: If I may not take a hand at cards, nor go to the 
theater, nor take a glass of wine at dinner with a friend, lest 
possibly some weak brother that I am totally unaware of may 
trip thereby, what becomes of my Christian liberty? Am I 
not really more under bonds than my neighbor, who does not 
pretend to be a disciple of Christ ? 

A disciple of Christ is surely not entitled to any 
larger freedom from bondage to law, and to any 
greater exemption from regard to weak brethren, than 
was his Master while here on earth, or than is laid 
down for our guidance in conduct by the Master's 
chosen representative. Jesus said (Matt. 20 : 26), 
** Whosoever would bec~me great among you shall be 
your minister [or, servant] ; and whosoever would be 
first [or, chief] among you shall be your servant [or, 
as the word in the original means, your ‘slave’]: 








even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister [or, serve}."’ Paul, whom our 
Master chose as the apostle to our heathen fathers, 
says emphatically on this subject, ‘‘ It is good not to 
eat flesh, nor-to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth’’ (Rom. 14 : 21). 
That is a pretty sweeping statement. But as to his 
own course, Paul says, even more sweepingly, ‘‘ If 
meat causeth my brother to stumble, I will eat no 
flesh for evermore, that I cause not my brother to 
stumble’’ (1 Cor. 8:13). Those who would serve 
Christ, and would consider those whom Christ loves, 
do have to restrict themselves within bounds not 
heeded by one ‘‘ who does not pretend to be a disci- 
ple of Christ.'’ Jesus seemed to recognize that fact 
when he said, ‘‘ 1f any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me’’ (Luke 9 : 23). Jesus gives no encour- 
agement to any man to enter his service in order to 
enjoy the ‘‘ Christian liberty’’ of having ‘‘a good 
time’’ in this life. One who thinks so has faced in 
the wrong direction, and is not living as he should in 
his personal life, even though he does not feel it a 
duty to consider others. It is not easy to climb up 
hill. But one can slip to the bottom without effort. 


x 
About the Age of Adam, and the Deluge 


There are even at this time readers of the Eng- 
lish Bible who think that it is somewhere in the Bible 
declared that Adam was created about four thousand 
years before the Christian era! The figures accord- 
ing to Archbishop Usher's calculations, printed on 
the margin of many of the Bibles, give the date more 
explicitly as ‘*4004 B.C.’’ When any discoveries 
in the East indicate the existence of ruins of cities 
built more than six thousand years ago, such readers 
are disturbed lest confidence in the accuracy of the 
Bible record will be shaken. In this line a valued 
correspondent in Connecticut writes : 


I have been reading Rogers's ‘‘ History of Babylonia and 
Assyria,’' which brings the history of explorations and excava- 
tions of those cities up to about t900. There is much, of 
course, that corroborates parts of Bible history, but, in regard 
to other parts, will you tell us what it means? 

1. In regard to records unearthed at Babylon, they claim an 
unbroken record back for forty-five hundred years before the 
Christian era. According to Bible accounts, this statement 
goes back some five hundred years before Adam was created. 

2. Where does the Flood come in, when ‘‘ the fountains of the 
great deep were broken , ? Are we to suppose that it was 
merely local in its effects, like the Johnstown flood, or was it a 
cloudburst on a gigantic scale ? 

3. | had supposed, when I commenced reading Mr. Rogers's 
book, that it was written with a view of bringing out and em- 
phasizing the truth of Bible history, but such seems not to be 
the case, the God of the Hebrews being simply mentioned, and 
apparently classed upo@ the same plane with the gods of their 
heathen contemporaries. 

4, Are there any publications that we can get which will 
give us the account of modern excavations up to date, and 
keep us posted on what is being done? The subject is cer- 
tainly one of absorbing interest, but the most I have been able 
to geton the subject until now has been what I have seen from 
time to time in the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
May I look for the answers to these questions in the Notes on 
Open Letters column ? 


1. There is no statement in the Bible that indicates 
that Adam was created only six thousand years ago. 
The calculation of Archbishop Usher was based on 
his estimate of the ages of the patriarchs in Genesis. 
But he accepted the lists given as being of successive 
single generations, whereas it would seem that this 
was not the case. Professor Rogers is in the faculty 
of Drew Theological Seminary, and is a reverent and 
devout Bible lover and scholar. In these pages there 
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have been already several times” cited the opinion of 
conservative Christian scholars, including eminent 
professors of Princeton Theological Seminary, that the 
Bible does not justify the claim that the age of man 
is no greater than six or eight thousand years, On 
this point most theological professors and competent 
Bible scholars would so far agree. 

2. As to the time of. the Deluge no date can be fixed 
from the Bible pages, Even if all the inhabited por- 
tions of the world were then submerged, we cannot 
say just what regions that included. Moreover, the 
earliest ruins discovered in recent ages may have been 
swept over by the Deluge. 

3. In his volume called the ‘‘ History of Babylonia 
and Assyria,’’ Dr. Rogers does not write for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing and sustaining the truth of the 
Bible, though he certainly does not write as ignoring 
thattruth. He brings out facts of history that it is well 
for lovers of the Bible to know. Dr. Rogers is one 
of those Bible lovers, and he helps others who love 
the Bible. He tells of false gods worshiped by dif- 
ferent peoples, because these facts have influenced the 
world’s history. Foreign missionaries record like 
facts. But the one God is by himself above all and 
over all, and lovers of that God are glad to know and 
be confirmed in the truth by the facts of history. 

4. While discoveries as to early man are being 
made so rapidly, there is no book giving the most 
important of these facts up to date. A book written 
a year ago is already behind-hand. If one were 
written to-day containing everything worth noting to 
the present time, before it could be printed it would 
lack the best things discovered since its writing. The 
pages of The Sunday School Times will keep readers 
informed of the most important discoveries, and will 
give readers cause for gratitude.that there are new 
phases of truth being shown day by day. Man, as 
man, is making progress in knowledge as the years 
go by. Let us be ready to profit by this. 


x 
Dr. Beecher and the Commentaries 


Times change in Bible commentaries as in other 
things human. Within the memory of persons stil] 
living, a few well-known commentaries of the entire 
Bible were all which ordinary Bible readers or teach- 
ers had to choose from or to depend on. Thomas 
Scott, Matthew Henry, and Adam Clarke, headed the 
list. But now no Bible student or teacher thinks oi 
accepting a commentary of the entire Bible by any 
one person. Indeed, it csequires more than an ordi- 
nary scholar to designate the best commentaries on 
particular books of the Bible. In this line, Dr. 
Willis J. Beecher, as an expert, recently gave in these 
pages an article on ‘* What are the Best Bible Com- 
mentaries ?’’ With reference to this article, a Mas- 
sachusetts reader writes : 

In Professor W. J. Beecher's excellent characterization of 
many of the best Bible commentaries, he did not mention Dr. 
J. Addison Alexander's “' Isaiah,’’ which I think Dr. Beecher 
would pee is better than any which he did mention ; 
and ‘‘ The Acts of the Apostles,’’ and ‘‘ The Gospel by Mark,"’ 
by the same author, are not inferior to the more modern com- 
mentaries on these books. Although Dr. Alexander's life was 
short, and mostly devoted to teaching, few ever mastered so 
many languages, or saw so deeply into the meaning of an 
obscure passage of Scripture. 

‘To the writer, who is somewhat familiar with nearly all the 
commentaries mentioned by Dr. Beecher, there is no other com- 
mentator, living or dead, who is able to rival Dr. Beecher 
himself in scholarship, depth of insight, or clearness of expla- 
nation. His advent, in 1893, among lesson writers of The 
Sunday School ‘limes, was hailed with delight by all who 
-knew the quality of his work ; and whenever the lessons have 
been taken from those portions of Scripture which are of diffi- 
cult interpretation, it is no disparagement to the other writers, 
eminent and helpful as all of them are, to say that he has 
stoou among them all as easily the master. 

Di. Beecher expressly affirmed that a commentary 
‘‘which is best for one may be of little use to an- 
other ;'’ that ‘‘everything depends on one’s mental 
habits and furniture, and on the question whether his 
purpose in study is mainly intellectual, or ethical, or 
devotional.’* As to the work of Dr. J. Addison 
Alexander, the Editor can say that years ago he per- 
sonally received more stimulus and suggestions from 
Alexander's comments on the Psalms than from any 
other writer on that portion of the Bible read by him, 
before or since that time. 

As to the Massachusetts writer's estimate of Dr. 
Beecher as a commentator, it is evident that those 
whose purpose in study is that which influences him, 
would agree with him in the estimate which he ex- 
presses. And there are many readers of The Sunday 
School Times who are of this sort., In view of th« 
exceptional helpfulness of Professor Beecher’s artick 
on the commentaries, and in response to urgent re- 
quests, it is to be reprinted in pamphlet form for per- 
manent use. 
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Lesson 5. May 4. The Church at Antioch in Syria 
Acts II : 19-30. 


(Read Isa. 62.) Memory verses: 22-24 
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COMMON VERSION 
19 € Now they which were scattered abroad 
en travelled as far as Phe-ni’ce, and Cy’prus, 


and An’ti-éch, preaching the word to none but 
unto the Jews only. 


and Cy-ré’ne, which, when they were come to 
An’ti-éch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching 
the Lord Jesus. 


the Lord. 
22 € Then tidings of these things came unto 


should go as far as An’ti-6ch. 
23 Who, when he came, and had seen the 


unto the Lord. 

24 For he was a good man, and full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith: and much people 
was added unto the Lord. 


to seek Saul : 


Lesson Calendar 


1. April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted. .. . ‘ Acts 9 : 1-20 
2. April 13—Peter, Aineas, and Dorcas. . . . . . . . ActS 9 : 32-43 
3. April 20.—Peter and Cornelius ......... Acts 10 : 34-48 
4. April 27.—Gentiles Received into the Church. . . . Acts 11: 1-18 
5. May 4.—The Church at Antioch in Syria . Acts 11: 19-30 
6. May 11.—Peter Delivered from Prison. .... . cts 12° *-19 
7. May 18.—The Early Christian Missionaries . . . . Acts 12: 4-12 
8. May 25.—Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. .. . . . . Acts 13 43-52 
6. June 1 —PaulatLystra. . rae bb ees Acts 1. : 8-22 
xo, June 8 —The Council at Jerusalem ..... . . . Acts 1s : 22-33 
at. June t5.—Pau! Crosses to Europe... . . . . . Acts 16: 6-15 
a2, June 22.— Temperance Lesson. . .......--: Rom. 13 : 8-14 
53. June 29.—Review. 
~ 
God reveals his will through his works. 
td 


International Home Readings 
Mon. —Acts 11 : 19-30. ‘The Church at Antioch. 
‘TUES.—Matt. 10 : 16-23. Persecution and dispersion. 
WED.— Matt. 28 : 16-20. *f am with you.” 

THurs.—Luke to: 17-24. Rejoicing in success. 
FRt.—2 Cor. 8: 1-9. Gifts by the church. 
Sav.—t1 Peter 5 : 1-11. Advice to the church. 
SuN.—Rom. 12: 1-15. Exhortation to Christians, 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


ie , 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Traits of a Model Church 
s. A Church Born of Persecution : 

Scattered... upon the tribulation (Acts 11 : 19). 
The wrath of man shall praise thee ( Psa. 76 : 10). 
All things work together for good (Rom. 8 : 28), 
Fallen out... progress of the gospel (Phil. 1 : 12). 
2. A Church of Composite Membership : 

1. Speaking the word to... Jews (vs. 19). 

To the Jew first (Rom. 1 : 16). 
Unto you first (Acts 3 : 26). © 

2. Some... spake unto the Greeks also (v. 20). 

Is he not the God of Gentiles also? (Rom. 3 : 29). 
Other sheep I have (John 10 : 16). 
3. A Church of Able Leade--*.!; : 

1. They sent forth Barnabas (vs. 22-24). 
Barnabas, . . . (Son of exhortation). (Acts 4 : 36.) 

2. He went... to seek for Saul (vs. 25, 26). 

He is a chosen vessel unto me (Acts 9 : 15). 
At Antioch, . .. prophets and teachers (Acts 13 : 1}. 
4. A Church of Growing Influence : 

A great number... turned unto the Lord (v. 2t). 

Called Christians first in Antioch (v. 26). 
God... giveth the increase (1 Cor. 3 : 7). 

Ye are the light of the world (Matt. 5 : 14). 
s- A Church of Generous Givers< 

Determined to send relief (vs. 27-30). 

Owe it... also to minister (Rom. 15 : 26, 27). 
Concerning the collection for the saints (1 Cor. 16 : rt). 
God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. g : 7). 

6. A Church of Missionary Workers : 

The Holy Spirit said, Separate me (Acts 13 : 1-4). 
This gospel . . . unto all the nations (Matt. 24 : 14). 
My witnesses .. . unto the uttermost part (Acts 1 : 8). 
Set thee for a light of the Gentiles (Acts 13 : 47). 


Golden Text: The hand of the Lord was with them: and a great number believed, and turned unto the Lord. -Acts II : 21 


AMERICAN REVISION 

19 They therefore that were scattered abroad 
= the persecution that arose about Ste- ypon the tribulation that arose about Stephen 
P travelled as far as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, speaking the word to none save only 
20 And some of them were men of Cy’prus to Jews. 20 But there were some of them, 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when they 
were come to Antioch, spake unto the ! Greeks 

at And the hand of the Lord was with them: also, * preaching the Lord Jesus. 21 And the 
and a great number believed, and turned unto hand of the Lord was with them : and a great 
number that believed turned unto the Lord. 
the ears of the church which was in Je-ru’sa- 22 And the report concerning them came to 
lém : and they sent forth Bar’na-bas, that he the ears of the church which was in Jerusa- 
lem : and they sent forth Barnabas as far as 
grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, Antioch: 23 who, when he was come, and 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave had seen the grace of God, was glad ; and he 
exhorted them all, *that with purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord: 24 for he 
was a good man, and full of the Holy Spirit 
25 Then departed Bir’na-bas to Tar’sus, for and of faith : and much people was added un- 
to the Lord. 25 And he went forth to Tarsus 


An’ti-dch. 


Je-ru’sa-lém unto An’ti-dch. 


Clau’di-iis Cé’sar. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACES.—Antioch, the capital of Syria, built by 
Seleucus Nicator (300 B C.), called after his 
father; situated on the river Orontes, about six- 

teen miles from the sea; the third city in importance 
in the Roman empire; of mixed population at this 
time. Phoenicia lay between Galilee and Syria; 
Cyprus was the nearest large isiand in the Mediter- 
ranean; Cyrene was in Africa; Tarsus, the native 
city of Saul, was the chief city of Cilicia. 

Time.—From A.D. 37 to 44: the former, the date of 
the ‘‘tribulation” (v. 19); the iatter, of the famine 
(vs. 28-30). The ‘‘ year” referred to in verse 26 was 
probably A.D. 43, 44. Ramsay, in order to identify 
the visit in verse 30 with that in Galatians 2, fixes 
the date of the former in A.D. 46, but without any 
positive evidence to support his view, which, more- 
Over, creates needless chronological and historical 
difficulties. 

% 


Verse 19.— They therefore: Indicating the rescmp- 
tion of a narrative previously broken off.— 77ribu/a- 
tion: More litera: than ‘‘ persecution.” —Save only 
to Jews : Important in its bearing on the reading in 
the next verse. 

Verse 20.— But: In contrast with those who 
preached only to Jews.—Men of Cyprus and Cy- 
rene: In apposition with ‘‘some;” ‘‘ were” is un- 
necessary.—Sfake unto the Greeks also: *‘* Also,” 
which is well attested, implies that this was a new 
class of hearers; namely, Gentiles. ‘‘Greeks” is 
well supported, though the Vatican manuscript has 
‘*Hellenists;' that is, ‘‘Grecian Jews.” So the text 
followed in the Authorized Version. But the latter 
reading is entirely contrary to the context. West- 
cott and Hort, however, follow the Vatican, as usual. 
The Sinaitic manuscript reads ‘‘ evangelists,” an ob- 
vious error, corrected by a later hand. It is implied 
in the subsequent narrative that there were Gentile 
Christians at Antioch, and ‘ Hellenists" had re- 





COMMON VERSION 


26 And when he had found him, he brought to seek for Saul; 26 and when he had found 
him unto An’‘ti-6ch. And it came to pass, that him, he brought him unto Antioch. And it 
a whole year they assembled themselves with 
the church, and taught much people. And 
the disciples were called Christians first in 


27 ¢ And in these days came prophets from 


29 Then the disciples, every man according 
to his ability, determined to send relief unto 
the brethren which dwelt in Judea : , pwere 

jo Which also they did, and sent it to the did, sending it to the elders by the hand of 
elders by the hands of Bar’na-bas and Saul. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


came to pass, that even for a whole year they 
were gathered together ‘with the church, and 
taught much people ; and that the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch. 

27 Now in these days there came down 


28 And there stood up one of them named prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch. 28 And 
Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that there there stood up one of them named Agabus, 
should ‘ee great dearth throughout all the and signified by the Spirit that there should 
world : which came to pass in the days of 


be a great famine over all 5the world : which 
came to pass in the days of Claudius. 29 And 
the disciples, every man according to his abil- 
ity, determined to send relief unto the breth- 
ren that dwelt in Judgza: 30 which also they 


Barnabas and Saul. 


1 Many ancient authorities read Grecian | aay See ch. 6.1. 2%See marginal note on ch. 5. 42 
3 Some ancient authorities read ‘hat they would cleave unto the purpose of their heartinthe Lord. *Gr. 
in. §& Gr. the inhabited earth. * Gr. for ministry. Comp. ch. 6 1. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sone. 


ceived the gospel from the megapetta- 7 regents 
the Lord Jesus; This phrase also implies Gentile 
hearers, for to Jews it was preached that Jesus was 
the Christ. 

Verse 21.—A great number that believed turned 
unto the Lord: So the correct text. ‘‘ Lord” may 
refer to the Lord Jesus, or, if Gentiles are included, 
ag om ge as manifested in Jesus Christ. 

Jerse 22.—The report: Literally, ‘‘the word.” 
—Concerning them: These believers, not ‘these 
things.’ — 7he church: Not ‘‘ the apostles”’ alone, as 
in 8: 14.—Barnabas as far as Antioch: So the 
Greek. Itis implied that he would visit other places, 
hence the later authorities insert ‘‘to go through” 
after ‘‘ Barnabas.” 

Verse 23.—-And he exhorted them all: Notice the 
unctuation of the Revisers. He continued to ex- 
20rt.— That with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord: *‘In” is inserted before ‘‘the Lord"’ 
in the Vatican manuscript and some versions, This 
reading must be rendered as in the margin of the 
Revised Version. 

Verse 24.—/u// of the Holy Spirit: But not per- 
fectly sanctified, as his subsequent conduct shows. 
Much people: The term usually rendered ‘ multi- 
tude,” not that applied to the Jewish people. 

Verse 25.— Went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul: 
Tarsus was not very remote, but it is implied that 
some effort was needed to find Saul, who had been 
in Cilicia for several years, probably preaching 
(comp. Gal. 1 : 21-23). 

Verse 26.—/¢ came to pass; ‘‘To them” is to be 
added in a literal rendering of the better attested 
text.—Gathered together : Wither associated in labor, 
or, more probably, meeting with the believers. 
With the church: Greek, ‘‘in,” but the reference 
cannot be to an edifice.—And that the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch: This also de- 
pends on ‘‘ it came to pass,”’ though not so closely as 
the preceding clauses. The name is spoken of as 
weli known. It was probably of Gentile origin, be- 
stowed by non-Christians, though not necessarily in 
ridicule. The position of Antioch in early Christian 
history makes it appropriate that the name should be 
given ‘' first ” in that city. 

Verse 27.—Came down: The usual phrase for a 
journey from Jerusalem.—Prophets: Those who 
spoke by inspiration, though they sometimes foretoid 
future events, as indicated here. 

Verse 28.—Agabus;: See also 21: 10.—A great 
Jamine over all the world: That is, the Roman em- 
pire.—/n the days of Claudius; ‘* Cesar” is not well 
attested. Claudius reigned A.D. 41-54 ; the famine 
occurred in A.D. 44, and the death of Herod (see 
next lesson) the same year. 

Verse 29.—Relief: Greek, ‘‘for ministry;"” the 
term is akin to ‘‘deacon.” This was the first of many 
contributions for the believers at Jerusalem. 

Verse 30.—Sending it: So the Greek.—To the 
elders: Luke makes no reference to the apostles in 
connection with this visit of Barnabas and Saul to 
Jerusalem, which opposes Ramsay's view that Gala- 
tians 2 refers to the same visit. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
< 


Prophecies are sent for purposes of preparation 
instead of speculation. 

























































































































































ob RAVELLED as Fak As PHG@NICIA AND Cyprus.” 

—These disciples, who had to leave Jerusalem, 

fleeing for their lives in hot haste, as it were, 
had no powerful missionary societies or any impor- 
tant financial backing; but there are, in Eastern life, 
two facts which rendered them independent of such. 
First, their wants were comparatively few and sim- 
ple; and, second, the communities through which 
they threaded their way were prepared and accus- 
tomed to exercise hospitality. It is still possible for 
a native to travel hundreds of miles in the interior of 
this country without a dollar. 

‘THERE WERE SOME OF THEM, MEN OF CyPpRUS AND 
CYRENE, WHO, WHEN THEY WERE Come TO ANTIOCH, 
SPAKE UNTO THE Grrexks."’—Antioch was founded by 
Seleucus Nicator in 301 B.C., on the river Orontes, 
about sixteen miles from the sea. Antioch is said to 
have ranked as the third city in the Roman Empire, 
and with its suburb, Daphne, that cesspool of idolatry 


bal 
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and vice, was said to have a population of half a 
million; but earthquakes, wars, political and moral 
convulsions, have reduced it to a humble modern 
town of some fifteen or twenty thousand inhabitants 
of Moslems, Christians, etc. It is now attached to 
Aleppo, from which a wali representative of the 
Sultan governs it. The Oriental Christian sects, 
however, cling to the name of Antioch, and still style 
their respective ecclesiastical heads ‘‘ Patriarchs of 
Antioch,” though some of them hardly ever reside in 
it or see it. he Greek Orthodox call it ‘‘ Medinet 
Allah,” —‘ The City of God.” 

‘Tue DiscipLESs WERE CALLED CHRISTIANS FIRST IN 
Antiocu.”—If the witty heathen Antiochians nick- 
named us ‘‘ Christians ” in derision, as some have sup- 
posed, their successors, centuries ago, withdrew this 
name; for they do not call us now Messiehcen 
(‘‘ Christians"), but Mussdra, and this latter name 
they derived for us from Nazf&rat,—that is, Nazareth 
in Galilee. 


Scuweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
£4 


The gifts of Christian love are good vouchers of 
orthodoxy. 


al 


A New Departure 


By Alexander 


ERSE 19 poinis back to chapter 8 : 4, which it 
V almost verbally reproduces. The intervening 
accounts of Philip’s work and of Peter’s recep- 
tion of Cornelius are thus marked off from this sec- 
tion. Neither the non-Jewish church in Samaria, nor 
the Ethiopian statesman, nor the Roman centurion, 
were in the line of expansion. They were side 
branches, as it were, but the real ‘‘ leader” in the 
tree was the church at Antioch. Persecution kicked 
the live coals out of the hearth, but that only spread 
the fire. The scattered disciples carried their faith 
with them, and, of course, proclaimed it. But at 
first they limited themselves to ‘‘ Jews only,” lagging, 
in that respect, behind Philip in Samaria. These 
innovators, who dared to share the word of life with 
Gentiles, had learned wider outlooks from their hav- 
ing been born in Gentile communities. Cypriotes 
and Cyrenians looked on Greeks with different eyes 
from those of Palestinian Jews. But however these 
disciples’ birth and training minimized for them the 
step which they were taking, it must have been a 
‘daring one even in their estimate. They had no 
commission from apostles, they were not officials, 
nor prominent; but they had Christ in their hearts, 
and they found themselves in a great, brilliant, cor- 
rupt city. 
ei 
And what could they do but speak of their Saviour, 
who was all men’s Saviour? The limitation of his 
love and work to Jews was incredible, in the pres- 
ence of the multitudes in Antioch, who were men 
and women like themselves. The whole fabric of 
Jewish exclusiveness went down like an ice palace 
when the sun melts it. The possession of Christ im- 
pels and qualifies to speak of Christ, and no man is 
justified in silence if he has people within earshot to 
whom he can speak, If we look for fields of work for 


Jesus, we have but to till the ground round us. 
[here are people who will listen to us and to no 
others. ‘‘ The. hand of the Lord was with them.” 


a is active in eg his messengers, and his 
elp always is effectual, as it was in Antioch, where 
‘*a great number that believed turned unto the Lord.” 
Faith is the personal turning of a soul to the personal 
Christ; not the intellectual acceptance of certain 
truths, but the bending and swaying over of will 
and heart to the magnetism of the Lord and lover of 
heart and will. 
# 

The spontaneous, non-official character of the work 
of these private Christians is shown by the fact that 
much progress had been made and many been con- 
verted before the church in Jerusalem heard anything 
of the work. It was the original church, but it is 
only by a stretch that it can be called the mother 
church. As a church it had nothing to do with 
founding the churches in Samaria and Antioch. In 
both it intervened afterwards, by sending Peter and 
John in the former case, and Barnabas in the latter, 
to see if all was as it should be. The commission of 
inquiry was, no doubt, predisposed to approve, but 
also was prepared to investigate and, if needful, to 
censure and correct. A certain halo of primacy was 
naturally round the Jerusalem church where the 
apostles were, but at that early period no theory of 
the relations of the apostles to the community, or of 
the first church to others, had been developed. 

The choice of Barnabas, a Cypriote like some of the 
missionaries in Antioch, showed the friendliness of the 


McLaren, D.D. 


intentions with which he was sent, and his character, 
as well as birthplace, predisposed him in favor of the 
work at Antioch. ‘‘ He was a good man, and full of 
the Holy Spirit and of faith.” Natural kindliness, 
heightened and reinforced by abundant possession of 
the supernatural life given by the indwelling Spirit, 
who comes to men in the measure of their faith, pre- 
pared him to see ‘‘the grace of God,” even shining 
through so unusual a medium as a heathen soul, and 
to purge himself so entirely from Jewish narrowness 
as to be ‘‘ glad” at what he saw,—subversive, as it 
was, of previous ideas, and destructive, as it seemed, 
of cherished Jewish privileges. What convinced 
Barnabas should convince all Christians, If indi- 
viduals or committees show the fruits of the Spirit, let 
them be hailed as brethren, whatever ecclesiastical 
theories about ‘‘the notes of the true church” may 
have to go to the wall. If God puts his hall-mark 
on the metal, it is ludicrous, if it were not so sad, to 
see some assayer setting it aside as impure because 
it has not some of his church’s private marks. 

Barnabas showed his goodness no less by what he 
said than by what he saw and felt; for he did not 
trouble these new converts with theology, or with 
drill in ritual or polity, though, no doubt, all these 
would have due attention; but he gave them the one 
all-sufficient precept, which, if we keep, ‘* all these 
things shall be added unto” us, and, if we do not 
keep, none of these things will be of worth to us. 
The Alpha and Omega of Christian duty is to ‘‘ cleave 
unto the Lord with purpose of heart.” To cling to 
him as a limpet to its rock, as Ruth did to Naomi, as 
a shipwrecked sailor to a floating spar,—that is the 
secret of Christian health and growth, that is the all- 
embracing exhortation for Christians of every degree 
of maturity. 

a 


Barnabas’s sweet humility and self-forgetfulness 
come out beautifully in his thinking of Saul to come 
to his help in the work which was getting too much 
for his unaided strength. A smaller man, or one less 
absorbed in his task, would have wanted no one to 
share either the toil or the success. There are jeal- 
ousies and spurts of envy even among Christ’s mes- 
sengers, and it is not every evangelist who would 
bring another on to his ground. But Barnabas had 
drunk in a better mind, and we shall not be free, as 
he was, from wretched sensitiveness as to our reputa- 
tion unless, like him, we are ‘‘ full of the Holy Spirit.” 
If that Guest is in the heart, seven devils of self- 
esteem and jealousy of other workers’ success will be 
driven out. 

Saul had to be sought for, and the words in the 
original implies a widespread search, and might 
almost be rendered ‘‘ hunt up and down for.” He 
seems to have had no communication with the Chris- 
tians of Palestine, and to have been quietly prepar- 
ing in obscurity for he knew not what. Solitude is 
the mother-country of strong men, and the best place 
in which to hear God, and to learn our life’s work. 
But Barnabas knew in the rough what Saul’s life 
work was to be, or he would not have traveled to 
Tarsus to fetch him. And Saul, too, knew it in gen- 
eral outline, ever since Ananias had come to him in 
Damascus. Therefore, he would recognize Barna- 
bas’s call as God’s, and he obeyed at once. We 
should be equally willing for obscurity and a narrow 
sphere, and for publicity and a wide one, and should 
not change the one for the ather unless we are sure 
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of God's call, but should not cling-to either, if we hear 
him bidding us take up the other. 

The growth of the church in Antioch is shown not 
only by the length of Barnabas’s and Saul's stay, but 
by the fact that a new name was coined for the disci- 
ples there. The quick-witted and sarcastic Anti- 
ochenes saw a new set of people springing up, and 
growing at such a rate that they had toinvent a name 
forthem. They could not quite make them out; they 
were not Jews, they were not Greeks. What were 
they ? They were Christ's men. So they were nick- 
named Christians, just as other sets of people were 
named after the man whom they swore by, as Hero- 
dians, Pompeians, and the like. The name implied 
a dash of contempt, and was not at first adopted by 
the disciples. It did hit the mark, for we are Christ's 
men; but it missed it too, for the bond between Christ 
and us is altogether different from the bond that 
attaches scholars to their master, soldiers to their 
commander, or partisans to their leader. It is unique, 
for he and he only is the Saviour, the life-giver, the 
absolute Lord of us his followers, and what we have 
to render to him is our whole selves, body, soul, and 
spirit, in life, in death, forever. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Where Christ is uplifted, the light will shine 
beyond our limits. 
tp 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE church at Antioch was the result of mission- 
aries sent out (v. 19). So is the whole church 
on earth. 

2. The gospel was spread by preaching Jesus, by 
laymen. At first it was to Jews only, for they had 
not heard how God had enlightened Peter and sent 
him to Cornelius. Perhaps they were independently 
enlightened. At all events, 

3. The preaching was to Greeks, as well as Jews. 
All men are God's children, all need and must accept 
the gospel (v. 20). 

4. The power of the Lord accompanied the preaeh- 
ing. Truth is efficient but not sufficient. Tho is 
sufficient for these things? Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who would build it. 

5. The church at Jerusalem, hearing of this work, 
and perhaps fearing an opposing Gentile church, sent 
Barnabas (Son of consolation) to look after it. For- 
tunately, he was a good man, full of the Holy Spirit 
and of faith (v. 24). How easily a bigot might have 
ruined all! But this man examined the converts, saw 
the marks of divine sanction and power, and was 
glad. Needing a helper for a Gentile church, he went 
one hundred miles by sea, or two hundred miles by 
land, to find Saul, the apostle to the Gentiles. The 
Jewish training and prejudices of Barnabas might 
not give the Spirit free course, so he brought the 
specially introduced and inspired Saul for a year’s 
work, with most blessed results (v. 26). 

6. The adherents of Christ were at first called dis- 
ciples (learners merely), then believers, then apostles 
(those sent to tell what they had learned and believed), 
but now they were called Christians after Christ him- 
self, whom they resembled. 

7. It was a sympathetic, generous church. The 

race of God broke down the middle wall between 
Tous and Gentiles so thoroughly that the Gentiles 
were willing to give and the Jews to receive. 


UnNIverRsITY Park, COLo. 
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When the Lord ts in our hearts, his hand will be 
seen in our works. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


PEAKING (the word to none save only to Jews 
(v. 19). We are fast outgrowing such a 
as that, thank God! The eyes of all nations 

(much against their wills, often) are being pried open 
to the virtues of all other peoples. ‘‘ Prejudice is 
the judgment of fools.” It is when the intellect is 
weak or undeveloped, or else the heart wicked, that 
‘caste feeling” is strong. Prejudice is a house plant, 
which withers out of doors. A man that despises 
another because he is black, or red, or yellow ; be- 
cause he is a carpenter, blacksmith, or sewer-tapper ; 
because he is a Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist: 
because he is a Muhammadan, dhist, or Bar- 
barian,—proclaims from the house-top that either he 
has not read books, traveled, or broken the shell of 
the egg in which he was born. In the age in which 
those converts preached ork my to ‘‘ Jews only,” 
prejudice was a weakness; day it is a vice. 

here were some... who . Spake unto the 

Greeks also (v. 20). Everywhere there are noble ex- 
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ceptions to low ideals, low standards, low habits. In 
every country (but Arabia) mountain peaks lift them- 
selves above the levels. What a blessing are these 
more noble souls! Our thoughts climb up their 
sides to their summits and to the blue sky above 
them as up Shasta, Mt. Hood, Chimborazo, and the 
Jungfrau. As in the vegetable world the most beau- 
tiful vine may trail and be lost in the grass without 
an oak to twine up on, so in the moral world the 
masses of us would grovel in the dust but for these 
human oaks, up whose trunks we wind to nobler 
things. It is the Careys and Judsons and Living- 
stones (the ‘‘some” who preach the gospel to Bood- 
dhists and savages with equal zeal) who force us to 
see and feel that all men are brothers. Do you be 
one of these ‘‘ some.”’ 

And the hand of the Lord was with them (x. 21). 
You will travel far and look long before you see a 
more tender and touching sight than the hand of an 
old man lying on the head of a little child. I one 
time saw old Dr. Shaw of Rochester lay his hand 
on the head of a boy in the vestibule of his church, 
and heard him say, ‘‘God bless you, little man!” 
and it moved me to tears. Do you doubt that there 
are men on whose heads God's hand thus hes in 
blessing ? I donot. It lay thus on the head of John 
the beloved, of Paul the invincible, of these excep- 
tional men who preached the gospel to the Greeks. 
Wouldn't you like to feel it on yours ? 

That of Pe ih Y heart sen would cleave 
unto the Lord (v. 23). have heard people describe 
the Christian life as if it were nothing but getting 
into a boat and riding, climbing into the ‘ ban 
wagon " and being carried, as if God grabbed hold 
of you and you couldn't get away. I don't want to 
be irreverent, but I am bound to say that in my ex- 
perience a pretty large share of the business has 
been holding on to him. It seems to me every day 
that if I let go I am gone. It's hard work,—I ac- 
knowledge that. But I reckon it was meant to be. 
A fellow has to ‘‘cleave with purpose of heart” to 
everything that’s worth having, or it will get away. 
Money, friends, knowledge, ability to play the piano, 
sing, pray,—they all get away if you don’t ‘‘cleave 
to them with purpose of heart.” 

Every man according to his ability (v. 29). Stern 
as God’s requirements are, he never goes beyond 
that mark. Any theology that represents him. as 
demanding that we should do something which we 
are unable to do, is immoral. ‘‘Our whole duty,” 
said Richter (and all great souls have said the same 
thing in some form or other), ‘‘is to make the most 
out of the stuff that is in us.’” Up tothe full measure 
of your ability, but not a hair’s breadth beyond it! 
This is a solemn and awful, but just and fair, re- 
quirement. Now and then you see some great soul 
straining beyond that ability, and collapsing. But 
how far short of it the great masses of men fall! 


Can’t you come a little nearer tothe mark? I know 
Ican. Let’s try. 
Cincinnati, O. 
% 
The woes of the church oft turn out to be its wings. 
appl) 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—Of course, you read the lesson with the 
school before the classes go to their work. Now 
here, as everywhere, variety is like spice. At 

times it may be well (so as to arouse attention) to read 
the lesson yourself, telling the school that, if they 
detect you in any mistake, they are at once to say 
“No.” Then tell them you will stop, and they are to 
read the verse in which you made the mistake, from 
that point to the end of that verse. For example: 
“Then they which were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, traveled as far 
as Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, holding their 
peace.” School: ‘‘No.” ‘ Well, what is it?” Now 
let the school correct you, and finish the verse. Next 
verse you read correctly, but in verse 21 you read, 
‘* And the hand of the Lord was with them, but no- 
body believed.” Again the school will correct you, 
and finish the verse correctly. Next verse you again 
read as it stands, but in verse 23 you read, ‘‘ Who, 
when he came, and had seen the grace of God, was 
sorry.” In this way, at appropriate places, you may 
misread, and allow the school to correct you. This 
will keep them on the watch for your mistakes, and 
so fix the lesson facts in their minds better than if 
you simply read right along. 

Review.—Why were the disciples scattered ? What 
did they do asthey journeyed? What was the re- 
sult of their preaching in Antioch? Whom did the 
church send to Antioch? What good advice did he 
give them? For whom did Barnabas then go? How 
long did he and Saul stay in Antioch? What name 
did they first give to the believers in Antioch ? 

Now put on the board the word Believers. What 
was their experience in Jerusalem ? They were Per- 
secuted. Put that word down. Yes, and on this 
account they had to leave all and flee. It would 
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have been only natural if they had now held their 





peace. Was this what they did? They went every- 
where, preaching the word. Put down the word 
Preaching. In all this, who helped them? God. 
Yes, and, as a consequence, how did it go with them ? 
ERSECUTED 
BELIEVERS Preachins 
ROSPERED 











They Prospered. Put down that word. Well, this 
will be the case always, if we preach the word of 
God, for his blessing will be with us. Now have 
some one lead in prayer asking that we all may have 
the grace, wherever we are, to keep on preaching 
God’s word. 

New York City. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


‘There shall be showers of bless- Psalm 67: 1-7. 


ing."’ (87: 1-3. 194: 1-4 ) 
** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?"’ psalm 87 : 1-7. . 
** When I survey the wondrous (40h s aos J 

cross." Biah tm: t. £) 
“O brothers,. lift your voices.” Psalm 89 : 15-20. 
**O for a closer walk with God."’ (243: 1-4. 179: 1-5 
" Lead us, heavenly Father, lead Psalm 66 : 1-5. 

us. ' 
** Onward, Christian soldiers. "’ s (80: 8-3 190: 1-4.) 
**O happy day, that fixed my Psalm 72 : 16-19 

choice."' (98 :3,9. 148:1, 2) 


~ 


It is no small compliment to his saints when Ged 
sends them to Satan's seat. 
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Have you seen the International Beginners’ Course of 
Bible Lessons? An attractive little pamphlet, contain- 
ing the Beginners’ lessons for the second quarter, with 
teaching hints by Mr. Archibald, will be sent, postpaid, 
Sor ten cents. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 
I. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries. 
Il. Lesson Topic: The Famine in Judea. 


Ill, Result Sought: 
A generous spirit. 


IV. Starting-Points : 


[Norse.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 

% arom taken in Sunday-school. 

2. Poor who need help. 

3. Review of the famine in Egypt. 

4. Review of the stoning of Stephen, etc. 


V. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 

To touch the emotions of the child and stir his 
sympathy without giving him an opportunity for 
self-sacrifice, will not help him. If our churches are 
ever going to be trained to give, we must teach the 
children liberality. To have the children go to the 
parents for money to bring to Sunday-school will 
never teach them real generosity. The secret of suc- 
cess in training the child to give is based upon two 
principles—first, interest in the object; second, effort, 
and even self-sacrifice, in the act of giving. Thus 
both the emotions and the will are trained. 

First, then, interest in the object. We must stimu- 
late the child by various methods. We must keep in 
mind that interest can only be aroused in objects 
that come within the child’s plane of experience. We 
must do more than merely have them bring pennies, 
in the hope that the bringing of them may become 
habitual. It is the motive that becomes habitual. 
And if there is indifference displayed towards the 
object, as is usually the case, indifferent givers will 
be the result. Have, therefore, a definite object, 
well known to the children, and refer to it again and 
again. Let that object be one which touches the 
7= athies. Babies come near the hearts of little 
children, and anything done for them will arouse 
and hold their interest. A foundling or orphan home 
may, or may not, appeal to them, but clothes which 
are being sent to such will arouse interest and effort. 

Second, effort and self-sacrifice on the part of the 
children is necessary for the development of a genuine 
missionary an So many suggestions are made 
these days, that it is hardly necessary to repeat them 
here. The teaching of this lesson could hardly be 
used to better advantage than in considering the 
question, ‘‘ How can we save or earn money for those 
we are trying to help?” At the close of the lesson 
get the children to talk freely, and make plans for 
some self-sacrificing service. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


How many of you have ever saved up your pen- 
nies? How many did you save? What did you do 
with them ? 


2. Lesson Srory. 


Our lesson story to-day is about some people who 
saved up all the money they could, so that they could 
send to some poor people who could not get enough 
to eat. 

One time many of the missionaries of cheer met 
together in the city of Antioch. One day, at a meet- 
ing, one of the missionaries named Agabus stood up 
and told the others that before long there would be a 
great famine in the land. .Then the missionaries all 


knew that their friends in another part of the land 
would be very poor, and would be in need of food. 
So they said to one another, ‘“‘ Let us begin now and 
save up, so that we can send some help to our friends.” 
After they had saved up all the money they could 
spare, they put it all together, and sent it by Saul 
and another man named Barnabas, Let me tell you 
a story that will show you how much happiness can 
be given by one little gold-piece. (The following 
story was written by Augusta Kortrecht, and pub- 
lished in The Sunday School Times.) 

It was a happy day for the little Jacksons, for that 
very morning father had broken the toy bank, and 
counted all the pennies and nickels, and had taken 
them down town with him, and at dinner time brought 
back a beautiful gold-piece in their place. And more 
than that,—mother said that just as soon as Hit was 
quite well again, they would take the gold-piece and 
buy the party. That was what they had wanted for 
ever so long,—a party, with ice-cream, you know, 
and crackers to pull and take out tissue-paper caps. 
So, of course, they were happy, and Tom and Dick 
and Meg and Johnnie-Jump-Up all kissed Hit harder 
than usual, and started off to school again in high 
glee. 

Mother was very busy that afternoon. She was 
packing a box of half-worn clothes, to send out West 
to Uncle Dick’s poor people, and, while she brushed 
and folded and smoothed little dresses and coats, Hit 
toddled about and reached for things she ought not 
to have. She reached for a big vase on the table, 
and Meg’s doll, and many other things, but the only 
thing she got was something round and yellow, and 
not very large, and when mother opened the fat 
little fist, and looked to see what it was, it turned out 
to be the gold-piece. Miss Mehitable Jackson would 
not give the money up, so mother let her alone, only 
trying to keep an eye on the young lady and the 
gold-piece, to see that no harm came to either of them. 

The day passed away, and after a while the chil- 
dren came trooping home from school. The very 
first thing they wanted—after being well kissed, of 
course—was the gold-piece that was going to buy the 
party. Then a dreadful thing came to light. The 
gold-piece had disappeared! 

They searched high and they searched low. Mother 
shook out Hit’s little skirts, and looked carefully under 
every rug inthe room. But there was no sign of the 
money. Then she asked the baby, ‘‘ Darling, did 
you put it into the drawer?” and ‘‘ Did mother’s baby 
throw the pretty money out of the window?” and to 
every question Hit would show her tiny teeth in a 
smile, and answer ‘‘ Yes,"—which, you know, was 
very annoying to the children, who wanted the party 
so much. 

When father came home, he said he would buy an- 
other toy bank, and they would start all over again. 
But they could not _ give up the hope of finding 
pm d-piece, and every few days Meg or Dick or 
one of the others would insist on turning the rugs all 
up again, or putting Miss Hit through new questions as 
to where she had put theirmoney. But it was always 
the same, and they did not learn anything new. 

It was about a month later when mother got a letter 
from Uncle Dick about the clothes for his poor people. 
She read the letter through at breakfast, and as she 
came to the last part she gave a funny little cry, and 
said, ‘‘O children, do listen to this!"" Every spoon 
went down into the oatmeal plates, and every child 
pricked up his ears and listened while mother read: 
‘*And the best of all was the surprise in the pocket 
of the smallest coat,—Meg’s it must have been. If 
hee little ones could see the joy that gold-piece 

rought, they would have had a pleasure nothing 
else can give. Tell themall aboutit. Tell them the 
little coat with the precious money went to a baby 
~~ little lame thing, whose back has often ached 
or the easy-chair they have given her now. And 
tell them the children nad a party,—all the youngsters 
from the neighborhood, each one feeling very fine in 
something out of the big box. And the way those 
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little chaps joined hands and danced about their 
— queen was a delight to see.”’ 

‘here was a little more about candy and apples 
the children were so delighted with, and then mother 
looked round at the children a minute, and asked: 
‘‘Shall I write Uncle Dick it wis a mistake? Per- 
haps the chair has not been bought yet, and we could 
still get the money and buy the party.” And sucha 
regular chorus came res ‘‘Oh, no, mother! oh, 
no!" that Hit took it up and thumped her spoon 
against her silver cup toa lively ‘‘rat-tat-tat,” and 
sang, ‘Oh, no! oh, no!” until Jane came in and took 
her, wriggling and squealing, off to the kitchen. 

3. TRANSITION. 

Where did the missionaries of cheer meet together 
one time? Whatdid Agabus tell them? When they 
heard this, what did they decide to do? Who did 
they send with the money they collected? What did 
the children mean to do with their gold piece? How 
did it happen to go to the poor children? What good 
did itdo? Did the children want it back when they 
found out the happiness it was giving ? 


4. Tue Truta EmMPpPHasizen. 

How can we earn and save money, so that we can 
make some poor people happy ? 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


% 


The pioneers solve the problems while the philoso- 
phers are debating them. 
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The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OINT out on the map Antioch in Syria, and An- 
tioch in Asia Minor in anticipation of the lesson 
for May 25. Show your pupils that Antioch is a 
name to be honored next to Jerusalem in the history 
of Christianity, that the Antioch church is the real 
mother of all churches of nations other than the 
Jewish. Bring out the principles of mission work and 
church planting as illustrated in this fountain of the 
world’s evangelization. To do this, study: 

1. The Forming of the Church et Antioch. Explain 
that the church in-Jerusalem included Jews only. It 
made no effort to send out missionaries. Stephen’s 
death was the starting-point of new growth. hilip, 
fleeing from danger in Jerusalem, preached in Sa- 
maria, and the apostles sent two of their number to 
investigate the result. Peter was opposed by the 
church for having carried the gospel to the Roman 
family at Ceesarea. But Stephen’s death sent some 
laymen to Phoenicia and the island of Cyprus and to 
Antioch. If the disciples had known what was to re- 
sult from the murder of Stephen, they would have 
rejoiced instead of making great lamentation. Often 
what seems the worst calamity turns out to be of 
greatest service. 

Show that this movement was carried forward by 
unknown laymen. ‘Men of Cyprus and Cyrene” 
esas the word to Jews only. But some were 
sold enough to preach the Lord Tous to Grecians,— 
that is, to those of other nations. The church had 
not sent them to do this. Probably they had little 
idea what was to come of it. They simply took the 
opportunity to teil of the new religion in which they 
were so deeply interested. The church probably 
would not have permitted them to preach to Greeks 
had its consent been asked; but ‘‘the hand of the 
Lord was with them.” That proved the genuineness 
of their work, in spite of criticism. 

2. The Mission of Barnabas. Recall his service to 
the church in its beginnings (Acts 4 : 36, 37). Ex- 
plain why the church sent him to investigate the 
work at Antioch. Show his character (v. 24),—a typi- 
cal evangelist, with wisdom to see.the grace of God 


(v. 23), to accept the evidence of the genuineness of 


the Gentile converts, and to encourage the spread of 
the work till * arash, poems was added to the Lord.” 
3. The Ministry of Saul at Antioch. Barnabas had 


believed in him when other disciples were suspicious 
of him (9: 26, 27). Years after, when others probably 


had forgotten him, Barnabas left the reviva! at An- 
tioch, and went to Tarsus in search of him, found 
him, and persuaded him to enter on the work there. 
Saul never expressed regret for those six silent years 
after his conversion, but counted his preparation to 

reach as important as his public service. Though far 

etter educated than Barnabas, he began his labors 
under him, and continued for a year as a teacher. But 
from the outset of his mifiistry, new principles came 
to be distinctly recognized. Before that time, out- 
siders had regarded disciples of Christ as only an- 
other sect of Jews ; but now that a church was formed 
of those who were not Jews, a new name was neces- 
sary to distinguish them (v. 26). Under Barnabas 
and Saul, the Christian Church first took an indepen- 
dent — in the world. 

4. The Generosity of the Christians of Antioch. Be- 
fore they were nized as brethren by the dis- 
2iples at Jerusalem, hearing of a great famine coming, 
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they sent a noble gift to them (vs. 27-30). They re- 
versed the usual order, and did not ask aid, but gave it. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Expansion of the Church. How did disciples 
of Christ come to travel to Antioch ? (v. 19.) ho 
were they ? Had they been set apart as ministers ? 
By what authority did they baptize believers? Had 
they been instructed to invite Grecians to be dis- 
ciples? Why did the church at Jerusalem send Bar- 
nabas to Antioch? Why did Barnabas —ere of 
forming Gentiles into a church ? (v. 23.) hat evi- 
dence have we that he was the right man to send at 
such a crisis ? 

2. The Beginnings of Paul’s Ministry. What had 
Barnabas known of Paul? (g: 27.) Why did he look 
for him in Tarsus? (9: 30.) What did Paul do in 
Antioch ? (v. 26.) Who ordained him to the minis- 
try? From whom did he learn the gospel that he 
og cergl (Gal. 1: 11, 12.) What did he do during 

is first year at Antioch ? Of what nation were the 
disciples who were first called Christians? Why did 
they make an offering for the Judean disciples? How 
much did they give ? (v. 29.) Is it probable that Paul 
suggested the gift ? (1 Cor. 16: 1-4; Acts 24:17; Gal. 
2:10; Rom. 15: 26, 27.) 

Suggestive Topics 

Unnamed ‘‘ men of Cyprus and Cyrene” first be- 
gan ‘‘ preaching the Lord Jesus” to Gentiles. Some 
of the most significant movements in Christian his- 
tory have begun through men’s simply doing, for the 
love of Christ, what lay at their hand. Luther, Tyn- 
dale, the Pilgrims, are examples. 

The world owes much to the discoverers of great 
men, as to Barnabas, who found Paul, and brought 
him into the work. 

The church at Antioch was the door through which 
Christianity passed out from Judaism into the world. 
The spirit of Christianity, which is universal, is con- 
ditioned only on loyalty to Christ. 


Boston, 
% 
The breadth of Christianity debends on its depth. 
<_0 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Church Founded at Antioch 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts I1 : 19-30). 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 


While the Judaistic part of the church at Jerusalem 
was reluctantly yielding to the manifest wiil of God, 
and allowing that to Cornelius and his companions at 
least the way of salvation had been directly opened, 
a far broader solution of ths same great question of 
God’s willingness to accept the allegiance of all man- 
kind, whether Jews or not, was being worked out 
elsewhere. 

The exiles from Jerusalem, who had been driven 
out by the persecution against Stephen, went forth 
in every direction, visiting the cities. Wherever they 
went they felt the impulse to preach, but, as Acts 11 : 
ig points out, they preached only to Jews, declaring, 
of course, that Jesus was the Messiah,—-a message 
of great interest to Jews, but presumably of little 
significance to others. 

hen they came to Antioch, there were some of 
them, born in Cyprus and Cyrene, and with a wider 
outlook and broader syne y than a Palestinian 
Jew, who preached to all who came within their 
influence, even to the Greeks, who were supposed by 
the average Jew to be out of the range of divine 
race unless they chose to become good Jews. 
These Greeks responded heartily to the message, and 
many were converted. When the news came to Jeru- 
salem, the church felt that it deserved investigation, 
and sent its best man, Barnabas, to look into the 
matter. 

Barnabas was fitted for this mission, since his 
own antecedents enabled him to make a dispassion- 
ate judgment. He was not likely to lay undue stress 
upon non-essentials. Satisfied that the ‘grace of 
God” was really manifest in the movement. he en- 
couraged the Greek converts to remain stedfast and 
loyal. His own genuine goodness and fervent faith 
enabled him to sympathize readily with all who gave 
good evidence of the indwelling presence of the Holy 

pirit. His presence and encouragement gave a 

mighty impulse to the work. So many were taken 
into the little congregation that he felt that he needed 
a coadjutor, and bethought himself of Saul, whose 
years of semi-seclusion, employed, perhaps, in such 
evangelization as was possible in the country dis- 
tricts within range of Tarsus, had ripened him into 
an effective evangelist. It would be interesting to 
know of those years of silence. We may be fairly 
sure that it was neither a period of inaction nor of 
rebelliousness. Saul could wait until the Lord called 
him into public service, but not without taking some 
personal share in the life of his community and 
province. 
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The Antioch church, soon after its organization, 
demonstrated its lively sense of gratitude and fel- 
lowship by sending to the mother church at Jerusa- 
lem such aid as it could afford at the time of the 
famine in Palestine. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a careful 
and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Times issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a 
Senior Bible Class. It will be sent fora two-cent stamp by the pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

On the joint work of Barnabas and Saul, see the 
Hastings Bible Dictionary (I, ‘‘ Barnabas”), or Ram- 
say, ‘‘ St. Paul the Traveller” (45, 46). Some excel- 
lent remarks are made about Antioch and their work 
there b y Stokes, ‘‘ Acts ” (II, 154-163). Purves, ‘‘ The 
Apostolic Age,” has a valuable and unique study 
of the apostolic ‘‘ prophets” (§§ 108-116). Bartlet, 
‘* Apostolic Age” (48-63), discusses clearly the in- 
teresting chronological problem, and the various 
attitudes taken by Christians with regard to believ- 
ing Gentiles. 


III. Questions For Stupy anD Discussion, 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Founding of the Antioch Church. (t.) 
Why did the majority of the exiles from Jerusalem 
preach to _— only? (2.) Why should those of Cy- 
prus and Cyrene have taken a broader view of their 
obligations? McLaren: 4 1.] (3.) Account for the 
success of the ministry of these latter evangelists. 
(Warren: 7 4.] 

2. The Attitude A the Church at Jerusalem. 
(4.) What was its probable purpose in sending Bar- 
nabas down to Antioch? [McLaren: wat 

3. The Personality of Barnabas. (5.) What fitted 
him to be the messenger and representative of the 
mother church to the converts of Antioch ? [Warren: 
45. Dunning: 2.] 

4. His Measures. (6.) What was his attitude to- 
ward the church at Antioch in its new departure ? 
(7.) What important new factor did he introduce into 
the evangelistic work at Antioch? [Dunning: 3. 
McLaren: {| 5.] 

5. Saul's Long Period of Obscurity. (8.) In what 
respects was this period one of value to him? [Mc- 
Laren: J 7. Dunning: 3. 

6. The Joint Work of Barnabas and Saul. (g.) 
What twofold indication is recorded of its great suc- 
cess ? [Dunning 3. Warren: J 6,7.] (10.) Was the 
Jerusalem church probably convinced by this time 
that the heathen were to have free access to Chris- 
tianity ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovucGuts. 
(For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


There is much value in the diversity of experience 
and judgment existing among Christians. It pre- 
vents much shortsightedness, even when it provokes 
disputation. 

To be “‘ filled with the Holy Spirit and with faith” 
is an assurance of sympathy with any manifestation 
of divine grace. 

Saul’s years of obscurity were years of preparation 
for swift and overwhelming success. 

The best evidence of Christian character is the 
spirit of brotherhood. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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A stedfast piety can never be stationary. 
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Dr. White’s Admirable Bible 
Biographies 


‘*¢*HARACTERS are personifications of times, 
and products and potentialities.” So says Dr. 
Wilbert Webster White in the preface to his 

Studies in Old Testament Characters (New York : 

The International Committee of Young Men's Chris- 

tian Associations. Cloth, 90 cents; paper, 60 cents). 

A valuable book this for the student and the Sunday- 

school teacher. Di. White appreciates the high edu- 

cational value of biography. e says: 

‘*Not only is the attempt made to interpret each 
character study in the light of the immediate historic 
situation, and to derive valuable personal instruction 
from utterances, acts, and manifest motives, but the 
relation of each character to a greater national and 
world movement is to some extent considered. This 
requires a study of the movementitself. It is sought 
to know how each age/ with its accumulation from 
the pest, grew out of the De and beyond itself, and 
molded its characters, and how in turn each character 
molded his own age and influenced the future. . . 
Into the pvroner study of Old Testament character, 
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Psalm, and | 


Old Testament history, 
Prophecy must enter.” 

It is just this truth that the immense 
majority of Sunday-school teachers do 
not realize. Like Dr. Alford, their knowl- 
edge and their teaching is too much a 
thing of shreds and patches. Dr. White 
has rendered valuable service towards 
the correction of this condition. He has 
shown remarkable control of himself, as 
well as grasp of his subject, for each 
day’s study is limited to a page or two, 
But he makes the student work. Each 
study contains a quotation, short sugges- 
tions for reading and investigation, and 
closes with a personal thought. It will 
thus be seen that the book is not merely 
a study of biographies, but that it seeks 
to be directly practical gnd devotional as 
well. 

At the back of the book are a number 
of ingenious and instructive diagrams 
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80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
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Talmage 











Autobiographical — edi- 
tion, with an Introduction 
by his son, the Rev. 
Frank DeWitt TALMAGE. | 
Profusely illustrated. 

This volume, now in | 
press, contains the life | 
story of the world’s great- | 
est pulpit orator, and a 
large number of the high 
tributes paid by the most 
eminent persons of both 
hemispheres. 

Over 400 large pages, 
profusely illustrated, and 
bound in rich cloth with 
emblematic design. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid 


The only authentic life 


of DR. TALMAGE. 
Address 





| single copy. 
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ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


The THRILLING STORY of the CAPTIVITY and RESCUE of 


MISS ELLEN M. STONE 


The FIRST AUTHORITATIVE ACCOUNT of the frightful ordeal through which this AMERICAN MISSIONARY HEROINE 
passed, with 


By REV. DR. JAMES L. BARTON, Corresponding Secretary of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
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Woman’s Home Companion 


You can get it for 10 CENTS AT ALL NEWS-STANDS, or write to the Publishers for 
The World’s Greatest, Best and Most Entertaining Family Magazine 


370,000 COPIES EACH MONTH 


The Woman’s Home ComPANIon is the leader of all high-class household publications. 
finest artists are included in its list of contributors, and in one year, or twelve numbers, it gives more than one 
In brief, the WomMAN’s Home CompPaANION is the largest, brightest and most up-to- 
date, interesting and instructive illustrated home magazine published anywhere, and always contains the most beauti- 
ful illustrations, the most timely illustrated articles, the most entertaining short stories, the most useful household 
departments and many other attractive features. 


illustrations. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 35 West 2ist Street, NEW YORK 
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One Million Seven Hundred and 
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The best writers and 














Not what is said of it, but 
what it does, has made 
the fame of the 


Elgin Watch 


and made 10,000,000 Elgins neces- 
sary to the world’s work. Sold by. 


every jeweler in 


the land; guar- 


anteed by the greatest watch works. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


7. . . 9° 
‘* Songs of Rejoicing 
Music dignified and singable — written by the best 
writers—Fithian, Howard, Entwisle, etc. 


** Rejoice Evermore ”’ 


An excellent collection of bright carols. 


‘*Onward Go’”’ 


A beautiful service with a truly religious theme. 
_ Word edition of the above services. 
Samples of all three services for 6 cents 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., Phitadelphia’’ 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


THe GARDEN OF LIFE is a new Sunday-school 
_ service for Children’s Day by Adam Geibel and 
R. Frank Lehman. Attractive, melodious, and choice. 
§ cents (or with two former issues for 10 cents); $4.00 
r 100, not id. 13 beautiful pieces for Children’s 
ay are contained in ** Upli Voices,’’ a new 
kind of a Sunday-school hymn book containing 224 
pages of high-grade yet worshipful music. cents 
Specimen pages free. G EL & 

» 1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gcms of Song 


228 Pages, Full Bound in Cloth. Over 200 
popular Hymn and Tune writers 
$25 per 100. Sample Copy, post free, 20 cents. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 
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$x per month. Catalogue free. 








. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. | 


DRENS DAY 
SERVICES. . 


THE F UIT OF 
SPRINGTIME 
NATURE'S PRAISE. °F LIFE. 
Three gems of rare beauty. Better this year than ever. 
Superio. in composition, up to date, exceedingly attrac- 
tive. The entire school will catch the spirit and life pecu- 
liar to all services bearing the T ullar- 
108 Washington St. 
Chicago. 





eredith imprint. 


150 sth Ave. 
New York. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
Services of song and recitation. 
Trinute of Flowers te 
Heralds of Summer three | pe of Oe 
Sunshine and Song } '™ **@™ps. 


These services are by J. Lincoln Hall, Irvin H. 
Mack, C. Austin a and others. 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. isé Fitth Ane’ ie. 


The 
Absolutely 
Reliable 
Always, 


FRE MINGTON 


Standard 
327 BROADWAY, MEW YORK 


Plant System Mileage 
One-thousand-mile books of the Plant System of 
Railways, good from Washington to Charleston, 
Savannah, Montgomery, Thomasville, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Alban , Brunswick, and all intermediate 
ints. Rate, each. On sale at office of J. J. 
ARNSWORTH, Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 290 
Broadway, New York City. 


Purity Books 


The way to purity is through know ledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsem ent of 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev, 0. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. FP. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Prancis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ P ansy,” 
Pranoes BE. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 





SYLVANUS STAL*., D.D. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sy!vanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 





E SPIRIT. | 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D, 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ca Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Co., 4332 *¢i,.Eee%,, "9 





BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 
by arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order in 
NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are invaluable to students who de- 
sire a comprehensive explanation. 
They contain the Concise Bible 
Dictionary with numerous illustra- 
tions. Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas, You can find what you wantat once. 
“ Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.” 
~-Christian Nation. 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of bindings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all leading booksellers 
or send for catalogue to 











Thes. Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 EB. 18th St., New Verk. 


4 Something To Do 


Handsprings, R Overs, Cart- 
wheels, Flips, Somersdults, Gym- 
nastic Tricks, Pyramids, Games 
—all healthful, amusing, and in- 
tensely interesting exercises which 
will develop the muscles rapid) 
and keep ys out of ntischief. 
**Hew To’’ will teach them 
uickly and safely. 160 pages, 226 illustrations. Price, 
$00 Address eevee utterworth, Instructor in 

ysical Culture, The University of Chicago, Chicago. 
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B'SLE-sc BOOK. The only book on earth 

that enables a common man to know and use the 
entire Bible as intelligently as the learned class. 1,000 
pp. $2.25. J. BE. Turner, Fountain Park, Ohio. 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
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% 
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The muddy tinge of 
shirts, handKerchiefs, 
napKins and table 
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wash is often from the 
poor soap. It will cost 
little, if any more, to 
have them washed 
with Ivory Soap. 





































Pror. F. K. SANDERS, Pu.D. 


“All Want 
Talk at Once!” 


VE YOU had that experience with 
your adult Bible class? A teacher in 
New York City has seen her class 
change from a crowd of listeners to a company 
of eager Bible students, and she gives the 
reason for the change. It’s worth considering. 












Sirs : 






in the study of the lessons. 








New York City, February 18, 1902. 


If I knew Professor Sanders’s address, I should like to tell him that his outline in The Sunday 
School Times for the “Senior Bible Class” has worked wonders in my class of young men. Whereas, for- 
merly, I could never get the young men to even read the lesson at home, nor answer a question in the class, now 
the sixteen young men prepare carefully, and all want to talk at once! We never before had such enthusiasm 





Truly yours, 














Will you enable us to send a number of copies of 
The Sunday School Times for 15 weeks, on trial, to 
the adult Bible class that you know best ? 

We will send a cloth-bound copy of “Black Rock,” 








Ralph Connor’s famous story, to any one who sends us 








$1.00 for tive 15 weeks’ trial subscriptions (20c. each). 













bound in fine leather. 





When these subscribers want to renew as regular sub- 
scribers the club organizer in your school will be glad to 
include their names with his club. But we stop the trial 
subscriptions, at the end of 15 weeks, if they are not or- 
dered continued. The paper is never forced upon any one. 

If you will send 10 trial subscriptions, enclosing 
$2.00, we will send in addition to “Black Rock,” a copy 
of the International Lessons, Pocket Edition, for 1902, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RALPH CONNOR 
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(Continued from page 219) 


for Bible study, which, almost at a glance, 
give large, general, comprehensive views 
of biblical facts and truths. Any one 
who has ever seen Dr. White teach a 
class by diagraming, needs not to be told 
of his remarkable facility in this form of 
imparting instruction. 


ae 


Talks Between Times. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. New York: American Tract 
Society. 75 cents. 

Didactic, yes ; but as conduct, which, 
Matthew Arnold takes care to inform us, 
is three-fourths of life, we need all these 
gentle proddings, these constant re- 
minders as to what we are to do, and 
what we are to leave undone. We are 
to strive to order our habits of mind, 
that, instead of being ‘‘ tempestuous 
and uncertain,” we may ‘learn the or- 
dered beauty of composure,” and so 
cease to vex and fret those who come 
into contact with us because our “ inner 
moods are full of vexation.” We are 
reminded of the duty of resisting the 
gradual encroachments of the world— 
society and amusements—on the rest of 
the Christian Sabbath, which, alas! is 
becoming more and more prevalent, 
and from which physical as well as spir- 
itual health must inevitably suffer. 
Mothers will gain valuable suggestions 


| from the chapters, ‘‘ The Keynote of the 


Home,” ‘‘ The Mother in her Home,” and 
*“ Our Children.” 


To Girls. By Heloise E. Hersey. Boston: 
Small, Maynard, & Co. $1. 

Miss Hersey puts her long experience 
as a teacher of girls into this series of 
letters upon education, social relations, 
and conduct. Young girls in the last 
years of their school Tite sobered by the 
responsibilities of the life just opening 
upon them, will profit largely if these 
counsels of perfection be duly weighed 
and pondered, and not only they, but 
women of maturer years, will be glad to 
have here in these pages a reminder of 
the ideals they have formed, and en- 
couragement to work for the effective re- 
alization of these ideals. ‘There are, too, 
wholesome reflections on the observance 
of Sunday. 

% 


Moses and the Prophets: An Essay toward a 
Fair and Useful Statement of Some of the 
Positions of Modern Biblical Criticism. 
By Milton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor in Garrett Biblical Institute. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. §r. 

Professor Terry is a devout, earnest, 
open-minded scholar. He accépts the 
claims made by the modern school of 
biblical criticism to the effect that its 
methods are scientific, and he therefore 
accepts most of the doctrines of that 
school as to the authorship and dates of 
the books of the Old Testament. He 
attempts to show that the modern view 
magnifies the old truths, instead of an- 
tagonizing them. His work will not be 
acceptable to the opponents of the tnod- 
ern school, for their one allegation against 
it is that it is not truly scientific. ft will 
not be acceptable to a majority of those 
who accept the modern view, for Dr. 
Terry devoutly believes much which 
they regard as superseded. But there 
are many who will regard him as an 
admirable guide, leading those who fol- 
low him in a safe middle way. 


“ 


Great Religions of the World. By Herbert A. 
Giles, Professor T. W. Rhys-Davids, Oskar 
Mann, Sir A. C. Lyall, D. Menant, Sir 
Lepel Griffin, Frederic Harrison, Professor 
E. Denison Ross, Rev. M. Gaster, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, and Cardinal Gib- 
bons. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 

The unnamed editor of this collection 
of papers seems to have purposed to 
make it a study of the existing and 
active creeds of the civilized part of the 
human race, and to secure information 
which isuptodate. From Confucianism 
to Christianity, his contributors come 
from round the world. Thereis no heed 
of dead religions, and not very much 
philosophizing about the true nature and 
deeper relations of those which are alive. 

It is their actual condition, and the im- 

mediate prospects of each, that are aimed 
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THE BUTCHER 
7 wr orneeS 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a ~ pr to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain” sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 























Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure wa, —— 
a thin coating of 
fined Pa: ne. Has 
















air tight and acid 
lly applied. 
sofulin adozen other , 


Full directions with 

each cake. 

rd Sold everywhere, Made by 
Ss —— OIL CO. 





| and so brings into clear relief the inde- | 


no taste or odor. Is 


| | Man- Building: A ‘Treatise on Human Life 


| for fs e win 
| it vival s the choicest palms in foliage, to say nothing 
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frame. hizn grade equipment, including b 
anteed pneumatic Me i yh ~ yh 4 
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Tee INTSHED THROUGHOUT, any 
COLOR es STR rONGEST GUARANTEE. 
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5 fort seeates hing or Queen. 
DA for the Bigbee 
with, fo yy 
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on any _ R- e orSered: 
Ar niente. yy oun FR 
2 RIOT CLE. 


SEARSPROEBUCK & x'co., CHICAGO, ILL. 








EUROP E $250 Sail Jul Saoikmbrnsin be 


The 
Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, France, & England. All | 
expenses. Annex to Ital . $50. niddress poo Jones, 
62 Putnam Ave. Brookiys ial T 
uly 1, visiting England, France, Belgium, $195 | 





'always readable, commonly 


| ners.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Continued from page 220) 
at, and the information thus supplied 


'makes the book one of great value for | 
| the study of the world’s spiritual condi- | 
tion. 


+4 
| Joy in Service. By the Rev. Coorg T. Purves, 


D.D., LL.D. New York: American | 
Tract ‘Society. 50 cents. 
Friends and admirers of the late 


lamented scholar and preacher will be 
| glad to have, in this neat little volume, 
two characteristic discourses of his, with 


| a poem entitled ‘‘ Until the Day Dawn, 


and the address pronounced 
president of Princeton, Dr. 
the funeral of Dr. Purves. The sermons 
are entitled ‘“‘Joy in Service” and 
“Forgetting, and Pressing Onward.” 
From the reading of these one is pow- 
erfully impressed with what seem to 
have been the distinguishing traits in 
the character of Dr. Purves,—quietness 
and strength. Indeed, they seem to be 
revealed in the lines of the face in the 
portrait which forms the frontispiece to | 
the book. We feel that here is one in 
whom Wordsworth’s idea of duty is per- 
sonified 


by the 
Patton, at | 


‘** Serene will be our days, and bright. 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security.” 


% 


The Teaching of Jesus. By George B. Ste- 
vens, Ph.D., D.D. New York: The | 
millan Company. 75 cents. 

This is an excellent book for Bible | 
students at home or in schools, as well 
as for ministers. It is one of the series 
of New Testament hand-books edited by 
Dr. Shailer Mathews. It is not a life 
of Christ, but rather an interpretation 
of his life and work by a systematic set- 
ting forth of his methods and principles. 
The effort is so to ‘‘ correlate the differ- 
ent elements of his teaching as to ex- 
hibit its inner unity.” It also throws | 
the teachings of Jesus upon the back- | 
ground of the Jewish ideas of his age, 





pendence and originality of Jesus. The 
chapter on the methods of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, although, of course, not exhaustive, 
is suggestive and strong. The book 
abounds in footnote references both to | 


| Scripture and other sources. It is a 
| most convenient and valuable compend 
alike for professional and popular study 


and reference. 
5 4 


and its Forces. 
LL.D. 
Sons. 


By Lewis Ransom Fiske, 

New York: Charles Scribner's 
$1.25, net. 

To condense the natural contents of 
an encyclopedia into a single volume is 
something of an undertaking, and Dr. 
Fiske has succeeded in it as well as any | 
one is likely to do. Man, in his physi- 
ology, psychology, and sociology, 1S pre- 
sented in a series of sixty-three chapters, 
just, and 
sometimes better still. As the author 
sets out by assuming that man is made 
up of body and ‘‘ soul or spirit,” his psy- 
chology is open to question on scriptural 
avowed. Not the least valuable of Dr. 
Fiske’s suggestions are those he has 
gathered from personal observation, and 
received at first hand. 


‘4 
~~ 





The Ministry of Comfort. By J. R. Miller, | 
D.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & | 
Co. &§1. 

A most valuable little book to put into 
the hands of any suffering from affliction 
of mind, body, or estate. It is a new 
thought, one to be duly weighed, that | 
sorrow, trouble, is a trust committed to 
us for which we are accountable to God; 
that is, we are to use it to our soul’s ad- 
vantage, growth, development. And 
others are to reap benefit from the use 
we make of it. It is greatly to our profit 
that sometimes we should undergo the 
E painful process of pruning. Our lives 
are made richer. ‘* Poets learn in suffer- 
ing what they teach in song.” In the 
book are a few chapters not strictly 
coming under the title. Especially to | 
be commended is that one on ‘‘ Man- 
Cardinal Newman's definition 


( Continued on page 222) 





as a dentifrice is the 
children’s delight. It 
makes young teeth 
healthy and keeps 
them so. 

25c. at all Druggists. 


For free sample vial, address 
| E.W. HOYT &CO., Lowell, Mass. 














‘Giant Flowering Caladium 


Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 3 to 5 feet long by 2 or 2% feet broad ; perfect! 
immense, and make a plant which, for tropical luxuri- 
ance, has no equal. Added to this wonderful foliage 
effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15 


| inches long. snow-white, with a rich and exquisite fra- 
a 


grance nts bloom perpetually all summer in the 
~—, or all the year round in pots. ot only is it 
e grandest — or lawn plant, but asa pot plant 
ows, verandas, halls, or conservatories, 


of its magnificent flowers. ‘Thrives in any soil or 
situation, and grows and blooms all the year, and will 


astonish every one with its magnificence—so novel, 
effective, free growing, and fragrant. 
Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full 


perfection, 25c. each; 3 for 60c.; 6 for $1.00, by 
mail, post nak guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
OUR 'G i CATALOG UE of flower and vege- 
we Se BAA lbs plants, and rare new fruits ; 
fusely illustrated ; large colored plates ; 136 pages ; fee 
to any who expect to order. Many great covelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York 





We grow annually nearly a million 
Rose plants, including a thousand 
varieties. To introduce them we offer 
our Great Trial Collection, which 
we will send, postpaid, to any address, 
satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


16 
D. & C. Roses 
$1.00 


Will bloom profusely thig season, all 

Strong plants, net slips, on thetr own roots. 
F Ree with every erder for thea bore, the great 
new Rose Yellow Maman Cochet as one of the 
16 varieties, if you mention where you saw this 
advertisement. Also free return check good for 
2c. on next 


order. 
Our New yA te Rese Culture 114 | am 
and descri amous 


telis how to bes, our 
Roses and al other flowers worth growing 


—free with every order fer above. ‘Also f) 
request. Established nataad 
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Pears’ 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 


in 3 Sizes. 
Pears’ Soap established over 100 years. 






















that you get PEARL - 
E, when you buy 
it. Grocers have 
poorer washing- 
powders—that 
pr more profit. 
ometimes 
these are sent 
“by mistake,” 
or because “ out 
of Pearline. 
You'll be told, apm ** just 
as good—just the same th — 
This is not so. Prove it for 
urself. PEARLINE the 
| tr washing-powder, the ~ 


Most Economical “ 














’ We have been the original 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined, Here'sa partial list: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 

Our annual catalogne of Vegetable and 
Flower seed sent Free, 
If you want the purest 

p* — sold fh the 

. 8. try ours 


-GREGORY 


i, Marbiehead, 
We: Mass. 
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SYRACUSE 
University 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


OFFERS, beside the 


ular Coll Courses, 
Mechanical, Elect 


ical and Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Music, Painting, 

+» Law, Medicine, Sociology and Pedagogy , 
wade SESSION, July ist to August 9th. 
College Courses suited to the needs of 
students end others are 
nstructors are University 
professors. Opportunities for library 
laboratory work. Living inexpen- 

sive. Tuition $25. 
For circular, address THE REGISTRAR. 


9 O49 4444444444444 444444664 
Harvard Summer 


School o¢ Theology 


Fourth Session, July 1-18, 1902 
Subject: Current Problems in Theology. 


Lectures by 
Professors I. G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, W. James, 
G. F. Moore, W. W. Fenn of Harvard, and Pres 
G. A. Coe, O. Cone, G. B. Foster, H.C. King, H. S. 
Nash, and the Rev. Charles F. Dole. 


For circulars, apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Sec- 
__ retary of Divinity Faculty, Ca Cambridge, Mass, 


DIVINITY SC SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Mass. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement t for 1902-03, Now Now Ready. 


VACATION SCHOOL OF PLAY 
BY THE SEA *.: FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Terms for summer, $100. For rticulars apply to 
| Georce H. Axcurpacp, Cape Fiizabeth, Maine. 
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When answering advertisements, please 
| mention The Sunday School Times. 











BUFFALO 








By a 





Po 
American Medical 
Association, says: 


The Great Solvent 
and Eliminator 
of URIC ACID and 
other POISONS 


Cout, Rheumatism, etc. 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., /ate President | 
nd Professor of Clinical Surgery, University Col- 
lege of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President | title 


‘“‘ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed, in diseases generally dependent upon a Uric | 
Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. 








its Value in 





as an alkaline diu- 
retic, is invaluable. 


I have prescribed it in 


cases of Rheumatic Gout, which had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonder- 


fully good results, 


I have used it also in m 


own case, being a great sufferer from 


this malady, and have derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy, 


and I willadd that I 


rescribe this water /e /imes where I prescribed any other once.” 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


LITHIA WATER 


(Continued from page 221) 


who never gives pain. . 


| the rest. 
of a gentleman is given: ‘He is one | assumption is from the truth. 
.. He carefully ting John Stuart Mill’s axiom that you 


VOL. 44, NO. 16 


The result shows how far the 
Forget- 


avoids whatever may cause .a jar or a| can judge and discuss another man’s 
jolt in the minds of those with whom he | beliefs only in the best statement of 


is cast.” 


| them, he 


uts forward statements of 


x | what Judaism, Christianity, and even 


The Book of Psalms, with Introduction and 
Notes. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Mas- 


ter of Selwyn College, Cambridge, Regius 


Professor of Hebrew. 
Psalms 90-150. 

sity Press. 
Every new volume in the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges is wel- 
come, and especially a new volume by 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, The present com- 


Cambridge : The Univer- 
25., net. 


Books 1V and V: | 


Islam, are, which no intelligent believer 
|in either would accept. 


And thus he 
finds the Booddhists the most consist- 


ent, devout, and intelligent representa- 


tives of religious devotion the world has 
to show. He at the same time misses 


| the point of essential contrast between 
| the religion of negations and that of af- 
| firmations, which makes a difference of 


| the width of the sky. 


letes the series of three volumes on the | 


salms. The Introduction is reprinted 
from the first volume, with changes and 
enlargement. Dr. Kirkpatrick takes 
conservative positions concerning the 
s, the dates, and the authorship of 
the Psalms. 


years been hastening to the conclusion 


| that none of the Psalms were written 
| before the exile, and that many of them 


| 


James K. Crook, A.M., M.D., Adjunct Professor of Clinical Medicine and | 
Physical Diagnosis at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School (see 


‘*Mineral Waters cf the 
United States,” by him) : 


‘‘ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


has gained a 
wide reputa- 


tion, especially in the treatment of Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Renal Calculus, and Gastro-Intestinal Disorders.’’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA. 














‘Big Four’ 


Not only operates in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, 


2,400 Miles 




















of the best constructed 


and finest equipped 
railroad in America, 
but also maintains 
magnificent through 
train service in con- 


nection with the New 
York Central, Boston 
& Albany, and other 
roads. 


Write for folders. 


Warren i: Lxach, Gen. Pass. 
and Ticket Agent. 


WwW. P. De . Asst. Gen. Pass. 
and Ticket Agent. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















YOUR SUMMER 
OUTING 


HE railroads have decided to sell 
tickets to Colorado next summer 
at very low rates, so that people in 
moderate circumstancec can go there 
at moderate cost for their vacations. 
There is no place where one can de- 
rive so much benefit in a given time as 
in Colorado. 
The climate is delightful, the moun- 
tain scenery is famous the world over, 
As tothe hotels and boarding houses, 
they are excellent and not expensive, 
Ask me to send you a copy of our 
hand-book of Colorado. It tells all 
about p.aces and prices. Gives a lot 
of useful information and has a good 
map of the state. 


P. S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, 
C. B. & Q. Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 









Lag 


TT | or Meee $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Other claims.,..............ccsessereeees 1,724,173-26 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 130,713-57 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. K. Gillingham tdward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


Have You Children? 


Therrwe can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Le Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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date from the Maccabzean times or later. 


This is certainly, for them, the only con- | 
| sistent conclusion. 


In opposition to it, 
Dr, Kirkpatrick holds that the titles to 
the Psalms are not without historical 
value, that. a large proportion of them 
are by David and other pre-exilian au- 


thors, and that probably none were | 


written as late as the Maccabean times. 
He emphasizes very strongly, however, 
the principle that the great value of the 
Psalms depends on matters that are in- 
dependent of date or authorship. 
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Economy. By Orison Swett Marden. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 
cents. 


The Master of the Science of Right Living. 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents. 

Both these little books have to do with 


The scholars who hold the | 
| so-called ‘‘modern view” have of late | 


| Breathin 





| 
| 


Mr. Fielding is an 
earnest and a thoughtful man, but the 
malaria of Booddhism has unfitted him 
for the life of the true spiritual order. 


“~ 


Paul Binner, and his Noble Work among the 
. By Hypatia Boyd. Milwaukee: 
Printed for the author. $1. 

The author, one of Mr. Binner’s pupils 
in the Wisconsin Phonological Institute, 
Milwaukee, gives a detailed account, in 
the last chapter of this book, of the meth- 
ods employed in the school in teaching 
lip reading and articulation. She ex- 
plains the position of the different or- 
gans of speech in the production of the 
various sounds. She shows how a pu- 
pil, putting the fingers of one hand on 
the teacher’s throat, is taught to pro- 
duce the same vibrations in his own. 
exercises teach the manage- 
ment of the breath in sound production. 
Even in the darkness a pupil 1s taught to 
distinguish words by placing his hand 
on the speaker’s head, or his fingers on 
the side of the nose. This is sound- 
feeling. This acquired sense becomes 
in process of time strangely acute. After 
twelve years spent in his labor of love, 
Paul Binner was called up higher in the 
year 1896. 

b 


the conduct of life, and what a large | The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 


subject thatis ! The first-named, ‘‘ Econ- 
omy,” deals not only with the right use 
of money, but also with the conservation 
of all our powers and faculties, physical 





and mental, The greater part of the 
book, however, is taken up with the 
presentation of the financial view of 
the subject in the Benjamin Franklin way 
of looking at the matter. 


In these days | 


of reckless extravagance in living,— | 


dress, equipage, amusements,—too much 
stress cannot be laid on this side of the 
subject. The placing of this book in the 
hands of a young man may be the turn- 
ing-point in his life’s history.——The 
Master of the Science of Right Living is 
Christ. To his life upon earth we turn 
as to a standard or measure by which 
we are to fashion our lives, and so strive 
after an ideal otherwise unattainable. 
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Working for God. By the Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 50 cents. 

This useful little book is a sequel to 
an earlier one by the author, entitled 

Waiting on God. Useful it will certainly 





rove to Sunday-school workers and 
eaders in different branches of church 
work. A feature ynuch to be commended 
is the analyses appended to the chap- 
ters. It is an encouraging thought that 
work, which many foolishly deem the 


t@ primal curse, should be the means of 


—— 
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models, as new, 
Great ae 
leat factory cost. e ship 
anyone on approval and tendaystrial 
without a centin advance. ‘ 


BICYCLE iistributing 
nestorus. Write at once 
Besson Hine saris 
special o; res, equ 
sundries, all kinds, haif regular peices.” 


OYOLE OO. Bisse’ 
FLORIDA AND CUBA 


The fast vestibuled, electric-lighted train ser- 
vice to the Southern resorts, operated by the 
Plant System and connections, is unexcelled. 
Literature upon application to J. J. Farnsworth, 
Eastern Passenger Agent of the Plant System 
at No. 290 Broadway, New York. 

When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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please | 


bringing us close to God. It is interest- 
ing, if nothing more, to acquaint our- 
selves with the great number of texts in 
the Bible where the word ‘‘ work” is 
used, 


| concluded that coffee was the cause 


Historians. The Writings of the Histo- 
rians of the Old Testament, Arranged so as 

to Distinguish their Principal Sources, and 
Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By John 
Edgar McFadyen, M.A, (Glas.), B.A. 
(Oxon. ), Professor of Old Testament Lit- 
erature and Exegesis in Knox College, 
Toronto. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25, net. ° 
Professor McFadyen shows himself a 
scholar of attainments and of promise in 
this volume, the fourth in the order of the 
plan, and the sixth in the order of pub- 
lication, of the twelve volumes of The 
Messages of the Bible, edited by Pro- 
fessors Sanders and Kent. It contains 





How They Manage 
Doctors’ Wives Trained to Arrange Things 








Sometimes the wife of a doctor can bring her 
husband around when he don't know exactly 
how to help himself. The wife of a certain 
well-known physician in Washington, D.C., 
of the 

“He 
would retire and lie for hours unable to sleep a 
wink. I thought perhaps he was nervous from 
the coffee which he drank at his meals, and 
suggested that he try Postum. ‘To my surprise 
he objected most decidedly. I said nothing, 
but the next morning made Postum Coffee in- 


doctor's sleepless nights. She says: 


stead of the regular coffee, and gave that to the 
doctor. I made it according to directions, and 
it had a beautiful coffee color and flavor. He 
drank his cup, and remarked that the coffee 


| was unusually good that morning, and asked 


How comforting to think that we 


are fellow-workers with God; and, again, 


that no matter how humble may be our 
attainments, that ‘‘ to each one his work” 
is the law of divine apportionment! 


“ 


The Hearts of Men. By H. Fielding. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. §$3. 

In a former book, The Soul of a People, 
Mr. Fielding did good service in exhibit- 
ing and interpreting the actual thought 
and aspiration of the Booddhists of Bur- 
mah. Inthis he assumes that his knowl- 





edge of one race and creed fits him for | 
the comparison and appraisement of all 


for more. 

‘* From that time I served him Postum at every 
meal, and in the course of a week or two he 
showed such remarkable signs of improvement 
in health and strength that I told him he had 
been drinking Postum from the time he had 
begun to get better. 

‘*You never saw such a surprised man. He 
said, ‘Well, if the good coffee I have had is 
Postum, and leaving off regular coffee has 
made such a chahge in my health, I never 
want any other kind in my house.’ Since then 
he regularly prescribes Postum to many of his 
patients, and with good results."" Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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a considerable amount of introductory 
and lemic matter, maintaining the 
Graf-Wellhausen theory of the origin of 
the Hexateuch and of the other books. 
Under the title ‘‘The Prophetic Histo- 
rians” it presents that part ot the Hexa- 
teuchal narratives which, in the critical 
scheme followed, is commonly desig- 
nated JE. Under the title ‘‘‘The Pro- 
phetico-priestly Historians” it presents 
the narrative of D and of the books of 
Judges and Samuel and Kings. Under 
the title “The Priestly Historians" it 
presents the narrative of P and of 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ruth, and 
Esther. The presentation is called para- 
phrase, but it is synopsis rather than 
paraphrase, owing to the extent of the 
ground which it has been necessary to 
cover. 
2% 


Natural Law in Character; Or, The Revised 
Version of the Proverbs, Arranged and 
Elucidated according to their Advices and 
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Convention Calendar, 1902 


West Virginia, at Huntington . 
Alabama, at ‘Troy ..... 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville . 
Louisiana, at Natchitoches . 
Wyoming, at Rawlins. . 
Northern California, at San 
RA eer a 
Delaware, at Wilmington . 


. April 22-24 
. April 22-24 
. April 22-24 
. April 23, 24 

. April 25-27 


market day 
remember 


Fran- 
. April 29 to May 1 
. April 29 to Mayt 








Subjects. By Alfred Walls. Cleveland: 
The Imperial Press. 50 cents. 

In this attractively printed book the 
sayings found in the Book of Proverbs 
are reclassified in twenty-four chapters, 
under such titles as ‘‘ Thy Moods,” ‘‘ Thy 
Words,” ‘‘ Thy Friends,” and so forth. 
If we were at 1i 
sification as simply a device for bringing 


out strongly the teachings of the Prov- | 


erbs on certain important subjects, it 
would deserve commendation. 
author claims for it something more than 
this. 
that increasing number of attempts to 


need more grievous and imperative to 
me than any other in literature, and 
soon to sweep everything before it.” A 
good many rearrangements of parts of 
the Bible, for particular purposes, may 
have their value, but the man who seri- 
ously wishes to displace the existing 
Bible by any particular new arrange- 
ment will probably find himself in a 
minority. 
b 4 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
The most thorough-going book of criti- 
cism that has appeared in a long time is 
this volume of discussions of Thackeray, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Ruskin, and George Meredith. One 
feels a certain self-respect after reading 


berty to regard the clas- | 


But the | 
He values especially *‘ its place in | 


give the people a rearranged Bible,—a | Michigan, at Lansing . 


| Turning Out 


Victorian Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell. | 





Texas, at Austin .... May 6-8 

Idaho, at eee 2. te: te . May 68 

Florida, at Tallahassee . May 8-11 

Kansas, at Salina . . May 13-15 

Oregon, at Portland . . May 13-15 

Illinois, at Sterling . . . . May 13-15 

Oklahoma, at Blackwell . . « May 20-22 

Washington, at Spokane ; . May 2t-23 

North Dakota, at Mayville . . May 27-29 

Tennessee, at Chattanooga . May 28-30 

Montana, at Helena... .. . May 29-31 

South Dakota, at Sioux Falls . . May —— 

Mississippi, at Laurel . . June 
| Wisconsin, at Portage . . June 2-4 
Ohio, at Findlay . June 3-5 ° * 
| Iowa, at Sioux City . . June 10-12 You can’t gain- 


New York, at Saratoga Springs . 
Indiana, at Terre Haute . 

Nebraska, at Central City. une 17-19 
International, at Denver . . June 26 to Julyr 
Kentucky, at Hopkinsville . . . August 19-21 
Missouri, at Springfield . . August 26-28 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . October 2, 3 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . . . October 14-16 | 
Rhode Island, at Pawtucket. . Ocobter 14, 15 | 


. June to-12 


° omy 17-19 say their fresh- 


ness, for there’s 
the In-er-seal on 
the package. 





Vermont, at Morrisville. . . . October 15 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 
ton . « + »« October 27-29 


. November 18-20 
. November 20, 21 
. November 28, 29 


British North America 


Manitoba, at Portage La Prairie. . May 27-29 
Nova Scotia. at Wolfville . . October —— 
New Brunswick, at St. John. . October 14-16 





New Jersey, at Trenton . 
Utah, at oy 
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What Northfield is 


| 


B. & B. 


finer black goods 


| than ever sold for the money. 
| Splendidly woven All-Wool Black Cheviot, 
full 50 inches wide, 50C. yard. 

Black All-Wool Whipcord Diagonal 46 





Sixty trained young men and women | 
| are about to help to solve the problem of 
the evangelization of the world. Three 
| of them go immediately to Cuba, four to 
| the mountain whites in Georgia, two to | 
| the work among the colored people in | 


| Tennessee ; others will go to the are | 
» | 


country neighborhoods in New Englan 


inches wide, dollar quality, fine finish, 6§¢c, 
yard. 





the book, because, though a delightful | city evangelization, pastor’s assistants, | 











volume, it is not one to be appropriated 
without some degree of attention and 
re-reading. The essays are the opposite 


of the touch-and-go criticism which has | 
school was founded by D. L. Moody, and | 


almost filled the field of critical writing 
fer so long a time. You come from a 
study of the volume feeling that even in 
literature there are still some solid con- 
clusions to be reached which are not at 
the mercy of temperament. 
gether the most satisfactory literary criti- 
cism of the last two years. 
< 
The Simple Life. By Charles Wagner. New 
York: McClure, Phillips, & Co. $1.25. 

This charming essay, La Vie Simple, 
is from the French of a Protestant pas- 
tor translated from a little mountain 


hamlet in the Vosges into the heart of | 


Paris, that center of the most complex 
life of our time. It is no Utopian dream, 
but an ideal that can be realized in our 
own lives, if we are brave enough to 
make the attempt. The author pleads 
for simplicity in dress, in style of liv- 
ing, in amusements,—simple thoughts, 


words, needs; and these will result in | 


beauty. 
b 4 


God’s Whispered Secrets. By Gerard B. F. 
Hallock, D. D. New York: 
Tract Society. 50 cents. 

In this busy age, when the importance 
of doing—action—is constantly held up 
to us, it is well to consider at times that 
the duty of meditation is too often neg- 
lected or forgotten altogether. Itis only 
when we come close to God that we are 
enabled to hear the divinely whispered 
secrets. This little book teaches us the 
blessedness of those near to him. They 
are not often those whom the world 
deems great and prosperous, but they 
are those whom the author considers as 
having deposits in the bank of heaven. 


It is alto- | 


| reading. 


| the stomach, and many a ttme I cried bitterly 


American 


etc. These aggressive workers have re- | 
ceived their training in Christian work | 
at the Northfield Bible Training School 
at East Northfield, Massachusetts. 


j 
>| 


The | 


the closing exercises for the present class | 
were held a few weeks ago. It is grati- | 


| fying to know that the prospect is good | 


for a large attendance at this institution | 
next year. Its course of Bible stud 

under the direction of Dr. C. I. Scofield, | 
supplemented by practical instruction in | 


domestic science, sewing, music, nurs- | 


| ing, ete., is admirably calculated to pre- | 


pare its students for effective work. 


— ———— | 


A Whole Fortune 
Good Food and Good Health 
This food tale from a trained nurse is worth | 

** I want to tell you of the curative properties 
of the good food Grape-Nuts, and will say they 
are a whole fortune to any one suffering as I did 
for years with a stomach so rebellious as to be 
almost useless to me. 

‘*For years and years I was tortured with 
flatulency. heartburn, bloating, tenderness of 
because of my great distress. 

**One never-to-be-forgotten day sister came 
up from Columbus to visit me. She brought a 
package of Grape-Nuts to see if the food would | 
agree with me. I found the new food very de- 
licious with cream, and it caused me no pain or 
disturbance whatever. 

‘To make a long story short, I have been us- 
ing Grape-Nuts ever since. Have gained 20} 
pounds in five months, and my health is perfect. 
It is a pleasure to be plump and healthy, and 
feel well again. 





I am a professional nurse, and 
naturally appreciate this change in my health."’ 
Lucy N. Richardson, Box 164, Logan, Ohio. 
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THE, GENVINE MERFELY BELLS 


Meneely & Co., 


An unusual value for suits and for skirts 
to wear with your shirt waists—52 inch All- 
Wool Homespuns, 50c. yard—Grey, Blue, 
Tan, Brown, and Oxford mixtures. 

40 inch All-Wool Crepes—sheer and vice 
for dressy gowns, 60c. yard—medium and 
dark colors, and cream—the latter just right 
for ydung ladies’ graduating gowns, 

Not a store anywhere puts such stress on 
choice goods and lower prices—or depends 
more on that to win your orders. 

Get samples and see how convincingly 
goods and prices prove it. 


New double width, 32 inch, White corded 
mercerized stripe Madras, with neat colored 
printed figures and stripes, 20c. yard—such 
Wash Goods for the money, both good and 
pretty, as will stir up rare approval soon as 
seen. 

Large lines of the best inexpensive Wash 
Goods, 6%(c., 7%4¢., 10c., 12%c., 1§c. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Church Furnishings 





Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for /ree catalog 


and list of users. 
Sanitary Communion Ovurtrit Co. 
Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 








YMYER aby mormn a 
CHURCH PRICE. 
. po | cena cAALavd 
te Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 





The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 


CHURCH BELLS .sc'rtats 


end Tin. Get our price. 


| oSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Mad. 


Only $50 
California 
and Back 


First-class round trip, open to 
everybody, $50 from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco ; 
$45.00 from Kansas City, via the 
Santa Fe. 

Corresponding rates from all 
points East. 

Account National Convention, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
On sale April 20 to 27. 

Tickets good for return until 

June 25. 

Only line under one management 
all the way from Chicago to 
California. 

Only line for both Grand Canyon 
of Arizona and Yosemite. 

Only line to California with Harvey 
meal service. 

Write for descriptive literature, 
enclosing 10 cents postage. 


Santa Fe 


G. C. Ditrarp, G. E. P. Agent, The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., 
377 Broadway, New York. 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3.00 


To introduce our new, serviceable, and healthful 





aterviiet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. | —— 


Brusselette Art Rugs 


Attractive and artistic patterns, 
woven on both sides, and in a 
colors and sizes. Easily kept clean, 
and warranted to outwear bigher- 
priced carpets. Sent, prepaid, to 
any point east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Money refunded if not sat- 

isfactory. Illustrated catalogue, showing rugs in 

actual colors, sent free. 

SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
86 Bourse Building Philadeiphia, Pa. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern 


| ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 


the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 






























































































































































































































































































































F YOU would behold the American spirit in its 

purest, strongest, and most buoyant phase—catch 

it on the wing, so to speak, learn the rate at which things 

under its inspiring influence can be made to happen, 

and see how truly robust and promising an infant is a 

shipbuilding plant, reared under its guidance, at the 
tender agé of twenty-two months—go to Fore River. 

At Fore River two things have been going on: the 
building of ships and the installing of a plant to build 
them. Logically, the plant should come first, of 
course, but as a matter of fact the two enterprises have 
been carried on so side by side and intermingled that 
the ships, during the confusion, have managed some- 
how to come out ahead, This is most distinctly an 
American way of doing things—to start at nothing, to 
keep moving at all hazard, and decide upon conveni- 
ences and methods afterward. 

No even-minded European could ever proceed in 
such a manner; yet the scheme is a good one, eco- 
nomical, and not without foresight. 

This distinctly American spur-of-the-moment way 
of getting a great plant together is one of the principal 
reasons for our being so many years ahead of the rest 
of the mechanical world, 

The other reason is to be found more graphically 
demonstrated by going into the shops themselves, It 
is that extraordinary willingness on our part to install 
new methods, The shops at Fore River, therefore, are 


BAT TLESHIP—NEW JERSEY, 15,000 tons. 

BAT TLESHIP--RHODE ISLAND, 15,000 tons. 
CRUISER—DES MOINES. To be launched May, 1902. 
TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER—LAWRENCE. 
TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER—MACDONOUGH. 
FORGINGS for steamships now being built in other yards. 
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A Stride Towards American Sea Power 


as different in appearance from those installed ten years 
ago as door-knobs are from gooseberries. The princi- 
pal contrast lies in the fact that the machines instead of 
being driven all from the same shaft by whirling pulleys 
and slatting, screeching belts, are each provided with a 
separate electric motor, Each lathe, each punch— 
even the grindstones—are run in perfect independence 
of the rest of the shop. Electricity is such extremely 
clean, noiseless stuff, that it is hard to imagine one is 
in a machine shop at all. But though the advantages 
of it, in matters of light, cleanliness and quiet, are im- 
mediately apparent to the senses, for an appreciation of 
the financial advantage we must get out our slates. 
It often occurs in a ship-building works that one ma- 
chine, either to save time or in order not to interrupt 
the boring of a cylinder, for instance, which, once be- 
gun, cannot be stopped, must be kept running all night 
long while the rest of the shop is idle. Now, horse- 
powers cost, at the very least, two cents an hour; and 
the main shafts and idle belts and pulleys of a large 
shop, without accomplishing anything, require about a 
hundred and fifty horse-power to keep them going. 
This, at the end of ten-hour day, means $30, and at 
the end of the year $9000, gone to waste in simply mak- 
ing a noise. To be able to run one machine at a time, 
and to generate just what power is needed for it, is 
obviously, then, a great advantage. 

There are other ideas just as new and well adapted 


Work in Progress in Fore River Yard, April I, 1902 


SEVEN-MASTED STEEL SCHOONER (11,000 tons 
displacement). The largest sailing vessel in the 
world. To be launched May, 1902. 

STEEL BRIDGE, 800 feet long, over Weymouth 
Fore River. 

SEVENTY-FIVE SETS FORGINGS for rapid-fire guns. 

MISCELLANEOUS STRUCTURAL WORK. 


The above, with other work on hand, will bring the total amount of contracts up to $8,907,000. 
In addition to the above contracts in hand, the Company has tenders under consideration for additional work aggregating several million dollars. 


The Fore River Ship and Engine Company 


who are carrying on this mammoth business, offer for public subscripsion 
10,000 Shares of Preferred Stock on the following terms : Preferred stock 
at $100 per share, and of the 10,000 shares of common stock now in treasury 
one share will be given as a bonus with every two shares of preferred. 

In case of subscription for one share only of preferred stock, at $100 per 
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for time-saving ; the idea of making the ship crane run 
up and down the dock, for example, instead of having 
to move the ships about under it; and the scheme of 
an auxiliary floating machine shop to enable the work- 
men to have power-tools close at hand, no matter where 
the vessel is on which they are at work. 

We should be proud of the Lawrence and her twin 
sister, Macdonough, for they were built, not from 
Government designs, but from improvements on them 
made at Fore River. Every last detail of them was 
contrived especially for them without regard for stan- 
dards, with the result that they have themselves be- 
come standards for speed and lightness at Washington. 

However, it was not for this that I got you down to 
Fore River in the first place, nor to see the beginning 
of the two largest, fastest, most powerful battleships in 
the navy; nor the only seven-mastéd schooner in the 
world; nor yet on account of the big hammer; nor 
because in no other shipyard is there room and facility 
to build an even half-dozen 700 foot steamers side by 
side, and have cranes and machinery enough to keep 
them all going. It is something broader and more 
magnificent than that, and won’t go down in figures. 

The whole concern is so typical of the great move- 
ments on foot nowadays, so essentially twentieth cen- 
tury, so new; and I say, again, if you would see what 
we Americans, on the move, are really like, go to 
Fore River.—BENJ. Brooks, in Boston Transcript. 


MASS. 


share, a share of common stock will be reserved for go days and issued as a 
bonus if a second share of preferred stock is subscribed for within that time. 
The right is reserved to withdraw or reduce 
the bonus of common stock without notice. 
Fore River Ship and Engine Company is capitalized at $4, 000, 000, 


Preferred Stock, 20,000 Shares; Common Stock, 20,000 Shares 


Of the above $4,000,000 total stock authorized, there is now in the 
treasury of the Company $1,000,000 preferred and $1,000,000 common. 


There is at present outstanding $1,000, 000 of preferred stock and $1,000, - 
ooo of common stock issued against a plant which has cost $1, 500, 000. 


There is No Bonded Indebtedness 


It is therefore clear that the buyer of this preferred stock is not only in- pany. It should be remembered that these earnings were made without 
the advantage of having in the business the $1,000,000, which will result 
from the sale of the stock now offered. 


vesting his money at ‘‘ bed rock,’’ but even below it. 

The provisions of the charter guarding the investor in this preferred stock 
are exceedingly strong, being drawn with great care by the highest legal 
talent. It has absolutely a first preference, not only on the earnings up to 
7 per cent, but also upon the assets of the Company in case of distribution. 

The earnings of the Company for five months to January 1, 1902, were 
$101,574.36, in accordance with the certificate of the Eastern Audit Com- 


By the terms of the Charter, semi-annual dividends on the preferred 
stock are payable on the second Mondays in January and July, out of the 


earnings of the Company. 


In accordance with this provision a dividend on the preferred stock of 
3% per cent will be paid on July 14th, 1902, out of accrued earnings. 


under way. 


DIVIDENDS 


for its 7 per cent dividends. 


The entire $2,000,000 preferred stock requires but $140,000 per annum 
The Company earned, at the rate of over 
$100,000 in excess of the amount required to pay the dividend on the en- 
tire $2,000,000 preferred stock, this while construction of the works was 


Upon application to the Boston office of the Company, an illustrated de- 
scription of the plant will be sent by mail, together with a complete finan- 


cial prospectus and the certificate of the Eastern Audit Company. 


Subscriptions and remittances may be made by check, registered letter, 
or money order, payavle either to 


The Fore River Ship and Engine Company, 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


of Boston, Mass. 





Of QUINCY, 


Or to the Federal Trust Co. 
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